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SATURDAY, MAY 24, 1845. 
es 
N oar journal of the 12th 
ult. (p. 169, ante) we com- 
municated two awards by 
the official referees, as to 
bows and projections to 
houses commenced before 
last January, establishing conclusively what 
we had before urged, that projections which 
were part of the original design, although not 
yet formed, were “already built” in the eyes 
of the law, and did not fall within the provi- 
sions of the Buildings Act,—always provided 
that the seme should be finished and the 
houses rendered fit for use before January, 
1846. 

At the close of the article we remarked, “‘ we 
need say no more on this subject.” The law 
seemed so clear tc common sense, and the 
referees had so <truagly enforced it by these 
awards, that we thought it was not likely 
that the question would be again raised, We 
were, however, wrong in that belief, and are 
induced to state the particulars of one other 
case in point, with the referees’ decision, as a 
warning to the obstinate and litigious. 

In the autumn of last year, Mr. Harvey, a 
builder, erected a detached house on Lord Dart- 
mouth’s land in the Lewisham-road, witha porch 
in front and bow window at back. The carcass 
was covered in, and the basement story of both 
porch and bow erected by December. The 
upper part of the bow was to be formed in 
timber (so shewn on the plans originally 
made); and when the bnilder last month com- 
pleted it, as always intended, Mr. Badger, the 














district surveyor, gave him notice of irregu- 
larity, and ultimately he was summoned to 
appear before the referees at the “ Lion and 
Lamb,” Lewisham,— not an inapposite con- 
junction. 

The facts above stated were proved and ad- 
mitted; and it was shewn at the hearing that 
the registrar, on receipt of the district sur- 
vevor’s information against the builder in 
question, had actually direeted his attention to 
the awards we have alluded to, so that he was 
unable to plead ignorance in exeuse. Lord 
Dartmouth’s surveyor, Mr. Godwin, who at- 
tended for the builder, called on the referees 
(in the full assurance that they could do no 
other than award against the interference of 
the district surveyor) to provide for the payment 
of his client’s personal costs, urging justly, that 
when the builder is wrong they force him to 
pay an extra fee to the district surveyor for his 
attendance, and therefore when he is right 
they ought not to allow the expense of pro- 
fessional assistance to fall on bim. 

The award of the referees, which has just 
been taken up, does not go quite so far as this, 
but determines that the bow does not fall 
within the provisions of the said Act, and that 
all the costs and expenses, so far as relate to 
the Office of Metropolitan Buildings, are to be 
paid by Mr. Badger. 

We may hope that this award will have 4 
salutary effect; it will be aided by a second, 
made by the referees, of a case heard at Lew- 
isham on the same day as the preceding. 
This relates to repairing the chimney shafts of 
some houses at Hither Green. The owner 
had requested a builder to stop a leakage in 


one of the roofs, and make good the pointing. 
Upon examination, it was thought necessary to 
point the chimney shafts; and, according to 
the builder’s statement, about a dozen bricks 
were replaced by new. The whole repair did 
not amount to 34. The district surveyor 
seeing what had been done, remonstrated with 
the builder for not giving him notice, and, as a 
correspondent informs us, declared he would, 
in consequence, compel him to raise the chim- 
ney shafts, as they were not of the height 
required by schedule F ; that is, not Jess than 
three feet above the highest part of the roof, 
flat, or gutter adjoining thereto. 

The award of the referees, and it is one of 
considerable importance, is as follows :— 

“That inasmuch as the repair in question 

was not arepair involving a strwcteral altera- 
tion, the saine was not liable to be raiséd to 
the height of three feet, according to the rule 
in schedule F of the said Act; 
“ And with regard to the costs and expenses 
attending this proceeding, they do further 
award that the same be paid by the said Charles 
Robert Badger ; that is to say, as to the fees 
and expenses of the Office of Metropolitan 
Buildings, that on or before the 17th of May, 
inst., the sum of 2/. 6s. be paid to the Registrar 
of Metropolitan Buildings, at the said office, 
at No. 3, Trafalgar Square, London.” 

One word to the district surveyor on whom 
these expenses have fallen, and we say it from 
a sense of duty, prompted by no less than five 
statements now before us, and without any ill- 
nature, or desire to annoy. He is placed in 
his office to see an Act of Parliament carried 
out for the protection of the public, not to 
bring that Act into disesteem, and to induce 
evasion of it by uncalled for interference, or 
even by stringently enforcing the letter, rather 
than attending to its spirit; and we sincerely 
hope that he will take a fresh view of his posi- 
tion, and do nothing needlessly to render the 
office of district surveyor unpopular. 

Ovrsipe Winnow Buiinos.—Some of the 
district surveyors having considered that out- 
side window blinds must be regarded as pro- 
jections from face walls within the meaning of 
the Buildings Act, summoned the makers to 
remove their work. A meeting of master 
window-blind makers was in consequence held, 
and they, finding great want of information as 
to whether they could proceed in finishing the 
various orders they had received, addressed a 
requisition to the referees setting forth this 
fact, and asking an award or certificate to 
enable them to follow their business without 
interruption or delay. They forwarded dia- 
grams of the ordinary window blinds (known 
as Oriental, Florentine, Spanish, Hood-blind, 
Venetian-shade, and Shutter-blind), and the 
referees have certified that such window blinds 
“are not projections from face walls within 
the meaning of the Metropolitan Buildings 
Act, and do not come within the operation of 
the said Act.” 








Portiaxp Town Cuavureon.—It has been 
proposed to erect a church to contain 1000 
sittings in Portland Town, a district of the 


metropolis containing a population of at least 
5,000, of whom the greater are very . 
The cost of the site will 1,7001., the 


building is estimated at 6,500/., making a total 
of 8,200. Towards defraying this amount 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners have granted 
5001., the Metropolis Churches Fund 7'5000., 
and subscriptions have been ised amount- 
ing to 2,440/., cece. up altogether the sum 
of” 4,4401. For supplying the deficiency of 
3,7601. an appeal to the we has been made, 
and a ption opened. 








































































































MODERN ROME. 

BY TRE REV. RICHARD BURGESS, 3.p.* 
Wuen I had the Sensar st sereeee 
describe and illustrate the ancient 
Rome, I remarked that there was some 


ciation en oe os works and the 
walls of the city. The period of the ruin 


of Rome was marked by the partial destruction 
Go, coe ccrcel OF expehariing « factresn 

one r a 
while the other were pigg O oapeg 
structive engines of the and the 
Tr ~ roy arg Ae repaired under the 
care elisarius wi large peperine 
blocks of the Claudian arches. 
nounced my intention of making the walls a 


separate subject, beginning with those of 
Romulus and Remus, which never ex- 
isted, and ending with the jan cireuit, 


which existed too mach for the theory of anti- 

aries. I t it a desirable subject to 
earn how walls were when arrows were 
instruments of war, without meaning, however, 
to illustrate that point by shooting with a long 
bow. I shal! confine myself as nearly as possible 
within the limits of historical truth, and I hope 
I shall not violate too much your rules of 
architectural proportion. 

Although walled or feneed cities reaching 
up to a are ord of little use in modern 
tactics, they were reat importance in the 
time of po, es va 4 The hage masses of 
stone piled one upon another were a sufficient 
defence against the rade engines of attack,when 
brute force without skill aimed its blow upon 
the immoveable barrier. In very remote times, 
carrying us back to the days of Homer, at 
least, walls of cities were reared of huge poly- 
hedrie stones, uncut and unshapen, with the 
interstices filled up with small stones or broken 
pieces of flint, and this has received the name 
of Cyclopean. It is not properly Cyclopean 
construction, if there be any attempt at cutting 
or squaring the blocks. i have observed a 
specimen of this construction in the island of 
Cephalonia, where, in the walls of Cranii, I 
measured an irregular block of stone to be 13 
feet 10 inches in length, and 6 feet 10 in 
depth. Another specimen is to be seen in the 
walls of T yrins, at the extremity of the plain of 
Argos, where the huge stones are laid one 
upon afother without any attempt at cutting 
out the angles. ‘The walls of Mycenm, 
although containing similar specimens, are 
upon the whole an improvement: the inter- 
stices are sometimes removed by a slight linear 
adjustment of the blocks, and such a step in 
masonry destroys in part the character of 
Cyclopean. The next step was angularity, 
and then came the construction which is pro- 
perly speaking Hellenic, and this bad prevailed 
in Etruria long before Romulus began to 
enclose the Palatine Hill at Rome. I cannnt 
enter into a disquisitios on the walls of antiquity 
generally, but if any of you are curious upon 
this sulyect you will do well to consult the 
atlas which belongs to Micali’s work, entitled 
“L’ltalia avanti il dominio dei Romani,” 
published at Florence in 1821. Sir William 
Gell has also illustrated this subject with his 
usual accuracy and skill. 


The most ancient buildings of Rome of which 
vestiges now remain, were of stone brought 
from Albs, commonly called peperine. This 
was used under the kings, as we see in the 
Cloaca Maxima, and in the Mamertine prison 
built by Ancas Martias. It was of the same 
material that Servius Tullius boilt his wails, 
and Tarquin fortified his ~ We find it 
in the tomb of the Scipio, the Temple of 
Piety, in the substructions of the Capitol, and in 
the aqueducts of the republic. But as this 
stone was not accessible to the Romans before 
the conquest of Alba ander Tullius Hostilius, 
we cannot admit Romulus into the primitive 

iety of free masons. If we may still adhere 
to the old story of that hero having surrounded 
the Palatine Hill with a wall, made three 
eugene Soe get we can afford him v 
ittle material better than baked mad fet 
ice stone ; and the innocent freak of poor 
~— leaping over his brother’s fortifications 
has thrown immortal con opon the walls 
of the founder of Rome. This may be alto- 
ra subject too remote and too insigni- 
to elaim your attention, but the descrip- 





* The substance of this paper was read at the Institute 
of British Architects on the 12th inst. 
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tion of the walls of Romulus, and the position 
of his gates have employed the pens of learned 
antiquaries, and it has always been considered 
« casus belli to decide whether Romulus made 
three gates or four. 

To settle this difficult point Varro and Festus 
have left on record no less than eight names 
of gates, the very enumeration of which would 
cause serious alarm to this meeting, lest I 
should enter upon the etymology of them all. 
I shall, however, content myself with referring 
you to a plan of the city of Rome as it was 
left by Romulus, that is to say, when to the 
Palatine the Capitoline Hill (taken from 
Tatius) was added, the space (afterwards the 
Roman Forum) being included within the 
walls. I need hardly add that of those walls 
every vestige had disappeared before we come 
to any authentic records of the city; and it is 
only for the sake of beginning and following 
out the successive enlargements of Rome that 
I have mentioned either Romulus or his forti- 
fications. The other hills of Rome are said 
to have been added by the successive kings, 
and when they had got to the number of seven 
they were surrounded by a continuous wall. 
The eastern side of the city being exposed to 
the Sabine territory, without the advantageous 
defence of a hill, was fortified by a high 
mound strengthened by strong walls; and thus 
was the circuit, begun by Servius Tullius and 
ended by his successor, complete. This was 
Rome in her fullest extent during all the ages 
of the Republic ; and although Pliny informs 
us that the suburbs of Rome extended for 
many miles in every direction, as so many 
additional towns, ‘yet the city properly so 
called maintained its contracted cireuit until 
the walls of Aurelian in the third century re- 
vealed the fatal secret that the mistress of 
nations required a defence of bricks and 
cement, 

Of the old walls of Servius Tullius some 
vestiges are traced in the vineyard be- 
neath the Villa Barberini; they exhibit a 
regular good specimen of the Etruscan stone 
wall, regular square or oblong blocks of 
peperine, resembling much in construction, 
though not in material, the walls of a neigh- 
bouring Etruscan city, which I consider one 
of the most interesting monuments of anti- 
quity ; I allude to the ancient Falerii, not far 
from Civita Castellana. A rough plan of the 
cireuit of those walls almost intact I have 
found among my fugitive este It is pos- 
sible that some remains of walls upon the 
Capitoline Hill may also be as ancient as the 
kings of Rome. Upon a part of the Tarpeian 
Rock we yet see a mass of wall standing, built 
of the same materials and masonry as those 
vestiges of the walls of Servius Tullius to 
which I have alluded; but, as these might be 
construed into treasonable words if any learned 
Roman antiquary were to hear them, I will 
hasten to quit that peperine subject and brin 
you, through eight centuries, to plain bricks 
and cement. 

In the time of Vespasian and Titus, Pliny 
measured the circuit of the old walls, which in 
many places were so blended with the build- 
ings of the city as to render it difficult to trace 
them. If Pliny’s text has come down to us 
unscathed, he found the measurement to be 
about thirteen miles, and we hear no more of 
the walls of Rome until the time of the Empe- 
ror Aurelian. Before he began his expedition 
against the Queen of Palmyra, in the year 271, 
he thought it advisable to consult the senate, 
andtake measures for preventing a repetition of 
the insults which the Goths, ander the effemi- 
nate Gallienus, had offered to the majesty of 
Rome. ‘Several authors of that time have 
dropped a few words respecting the new forti- 
fications, but none, except V opiscus, have told 
us to what extent the work was carried; and 
he has given us & measurement so incredible 
that all critics have given it up in despair. 

The circuit of Aurelian’s walls, says that 
respectable writer, was nearly fifty miles. No 
traces of a wall, corresponding to such a cir- 
cumference, have ever been found; and, if we 
must believe the text of Vopiscus, there is no 
way of explaining it but by measuring from 
one Castra or Septio to another, which were 
built, or planned to be built, at different points 
about the city. We leave, therefore, Aurelian, 
and his fifty miles of walls, to rival the new 
fortifications of our Gallican » which 
are probably destined to posterity as 





much as those of Aurelian now puzzle us. 
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Down to the reign of Arcadius and Honorius 
there is not another word to be found which 
relates to the walls of the city. The only his- 
torian of that period is the poet Claudian, who 
was born to chaunt the praises of Stilicho, and 
awake the muse once more ere Rome be- 
came a desert. Claudian tells us, in well- 
measured hexameter verse, that the new walls 
of Honorius gave a handsome face (pulchrum 
vultum) tothe city; that more hills were added 
to the famous seven, and that flanking towers 
and lofty walls were got ap with wonderful 
rapidity, in consequence of a threatened irrup- 
tion of the Gete, a people from the north. 
Three inscriptions, of which two still —_ 
and are legible, are a key to the ry: the 
tell us, that at the eoneatien of Btilicho, the 
great captain of the age, the prefect of the 
city, Longinianus, took upon him the care of 
rebuilding the walls, fates, and towers; and as 
this Longinianus held office in the sixth con- 
sulate of the Emperor Honorius, we get at the 
date of the present circuit of the walls of 
Rome on thie side the Tiber, viz., about the 
year 403. The whole was got up in haste, 
and this may account for our finding, in the 
line of the walls, various edifices which appa- 
rently stood in the way, but which, to save 
time and materials, it was very convenient to 
enlist in the service. The present walls and 
gates, therefore, must be considered as pre- 
serving the limits drawn under the Emperors 
Arcadius and Honorius, subject, of course, to 
the repairs and alterations made by Belisarius 
and the Goths, and variegated, through at 
least ten centuries, with the patchwork of 
belligerent popes and engineering cardinals. 
But before I proceed to point out some speci- 
mens of construction varying in antiquity from 
the Augustan to the present age, let me finish 
my historical sketch of the circuit of Rome. 

The dilapidations caused by the Goths ané 
Vandals during the fifth century were made up 
by Theodoric in the year 500, and in 535 Beli- 
sarius entered Rome by the Porta Asinaria, 
while the Goths fled by the Porta Flaminia; 
at that time the gates were fourteen in num- 
ber, and all made to open as portcullises. The 
general of Justinian fixed his head quarters on 
the Monte Pincio, to be near that side of the 
city which was the least defended. The 
ruvages of Totila were more considerable, and 
when Belisarius returned a second time to 
rescue Rome from the hands of the barba- 
rians, it cost him twenty-five days to fill up the 
breaches in the walls, and his handy-work still 
remains to be seen near the Lateran Church. 
The reign of the Lombards in Italy, from 
566 to 774, placed the municipal arrangements of 
the city in the hands of the bishops. Sisinnius 
was the first of them who attempted to repair 
the walls; but little was done until towards the 
close of the eighth century. It was when the 
cireuit of Rome was in this state (that is, in 
the first half of the ninth century), that a 
curious description of the walls was made by a 
Swiss or German pilgrim, who appears to 
have been (for his day) a diligent observer 
and excellent scribe. He counted all the 
turres, propugnacula, posterne, and neces- 
sarie in the whole circuit of the walls as they 
then stood; the towers were 383, the battle- 
ments 7,020, the posterns 6, and the temples of 
Venus Cloacina 106, Butthis medieval writer 
(generally known under the title of the 
anonymous of the ninth century) gives no de- 
scription of either form or materials: we are 
therefore left to find our way through near 
three centuries before we alight upon another 
date wherein to fix a specimen: an inscription 
of 1157, contemporary with Frederic Barba- 
rossa, directs us to a now walled-up gate be- 
neath the Celian Hill. But the thorough re- 

aration of the whole circuit, exclusive of the 
Vatican, was reserved for Pope Nicolas V.; 
and it is one of those historical coincidences 
which sometimes strike us in the vicissitudes 
of empire, that while the Turks were taking 
Constantinople and putting an end to the 
name and power of Imperial Rome, Nicolas V. 
was restoring the walls of the ancient mistress 
of the world, now transformed into a hs 0 
eity. The works of the popes who succeeded 
Nicolas V. were mainly on the Vatican side, 
and these I shall point out when we pass the 
Tiber. The on" a Monte slap 

n by Leo -) are most important o' 

stows improvements connected with the 
walls of Rome. 

After this brief account of the changes 











through which those walls have passed, I pro- 


pose to offer some description. It will not be 
easy to ivate either the eye or ear bya 


mere d jon of bricks and mortar ; ia 
order to have rendered the subject at all in- 
teresting, I ought to have one oe the ser- 
vice of this conversazione as many pencils as 
there are towers enumerated by the anony- 
mous of the ninth century. The interest of 
thesubject for this institute, at least, lies chiefly 
in exhibiting brick and stone work of every 
age, from Servius Tullius the king, to Gre- 
gory the pope. I must content myself with 
offering you but a few specimens, as they occur 
in the circuit which we will now make to- 
ether, beginning at the Porta del Popola, 
y this arrangement we shall gain in con- 
venience what we lose in chronological order : 
by taking the specimens as they come in the 
circuit we shall have to pass trom, popes to 
emperors and back again without, breathing, 
but it will be easy when we have made our 
round to adjust whole in the order of 
time. 
Between the Tiber and the Porta del Popolo 
occurs the first specimen of the work of 
Nicolas V., made in the year 1452: the con. 
struction is of thin bricks, mixed with irregular 
ieces of tufo; and this is all the description 
intend to offer of the reparations made b 
that pontiff, which chiefly exist on the a 
and east side of the city: the Porta del Popolo 
itself, substituted to the ancient Flaminia, ex- 
hibits in its external elevation the genius of 
the celebrated Vignola in 1561; but the two 
square towers which flank the entrance were 
erected nearly 100 years earlier: the ancient 
gate stood in the time of Justinian further up 
the declivity of the’Pincian Hill; and the Fla- 
minian Way, by which Rome was approached 
from the north, passed more immediately under 
the broken rock on which now the Villa 
Poniatowska stands ; but, leaving the gate by 
which our modern pilgrims now enter Rome, 
now defended by the Dogana Pontificia, we 
come upon a piece of wall built of small 
blocks of red tufo, probably the work of 
Ladislaus, king of Naples, in 1408. I mention 
it, because it is a peculiar style of con- 
struetion called the “Saracenic:” it is so 
called from the circumstance of its being first. 


adoptéd at the period when the Saracens pol- 


luted the Lavinian shores, and turned the basi- 
lica of St. Peter into a stable, in the early 
partof the ninth century. Why the builders of 
walls should have adopted blocks of red tufo 
on such an occasion,’ we cannot tell, unless 
that was the only method they could devise of 
representing a Saracen’s head; in {which case 
the surpassing device of London city is mani- 
fest in that splendid portrait, which will be 
familiar to all who are yet reduced to travel by 
stage-coaches ; but the “opus Saracenicum” 
holds a conspicuous place in the walls of the 
Papal city, and in the vocabulary of Roman 
antiquaries. 

The next object which occurs in oar circuit 
forms a peculiar feature in the walls. The 
north angle of the Monte Pincio is built up 
by a mass of “opus reticulatum,” which needs 
no description, because of its well-known con- 
struction. Procopius describes this portion of 
the walls of Rome just as it is at this day, and 
no one doubts that it was originally built for 
the purpose of sustaining the Collis Hortorum 
where the gardens of the Domitian family 
were, and in which Nero was buried. Belisa- 
rius observing the same cleft and inclination 
which is now to be seen in this immense mass 
of tufo work, and which gives it the name of 
Muro Torto, was afraid it would be insufficient 
to sustain the _—— of yes" pares. yp og he 

roposed to it down, and rebui t por- 
es, of the a bat the Romans assured ims 
that St. Peter had promised them to take that 
quarter under his special charge; and the 
opinion was worth several hundred men to the 
Roman general; for, during the whole siege, 
the Goths, even in their nightly attempts to 
scale the walls, never came near the Muro 
Torto. We must assign a date as early as the 
year 40 4.p. to those vast substructions of the 
omitian gardens. The general features 
of the Roman calli ie 0. ile curtain of 
brick, with square towers of like materials, 
abs gr from the line at intervals of 100 
; some of the towers, however, are round. 

We do not get the original work of Hosorius 


fairly ea » aotil we 
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from a foundation of tafo, ends in a summer- 
house ; another finishes in an artist’s studio ; 
a third is made of basalt-lava work of the 
twelfth century; but when we get to the 
fifteenth tower, reckoning from the Muro 
Torto, we see the greater larity of the 
brick-work belonging to the decline of the 
empire of the west. The only difference in 
the works of Belisarius is, that there is 
greater thickness of cement. This appears 
to be the distinguishing feature in the ancient 
lateritia works of the Romans. In the best 
age, viz., that of Nero, as may be seen in 


the arches of his aqueduct, the cement is so | 


thin as only to be discernible like a pencil line 
drawn between the bricks ; but as we advance 
it becomes more visible between the courses, 
until, at last, we get it nearly of the same 
thickness as the bricks themselves. This 
might, I ‘think, be aceounted for by an 
analysis of ‘the cement at different periods, 
where the défects of the sand, whether fluviatic 
or marine, were more difficult to correct; but 
this would be a digression from our immediate 
subject, and I shall not think it necessary to 
reeur to it. The works of Belisarius may be 
considered as the most genuine, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the gate which led to his own 
residence on the Monte Pincio, but which is 
now closed. A profound silence reigns under 
the“ lofty walls of Rome” here, and the melan- 
eholy interest which tradition has thrown 
around this gate (still remaining with its port- 
cullis and its Greek cross in adiscus upon the 
key‘stone of the arch) makes one linger in 
the solitude. It was here where the veteran 
warrior, fallen from the height of his glory and 
the imperial favour, sat and held out his hand to 
the passengers, as they entered the scene of his 
former splendour, and accompanied the humili- 
ating act with “ Date obolum Belisario.”” The 
story may be a fiction, but the spirit of it has 
foundation in some truth; for the hero who 
twice recovered Rome and Africa from the 
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scription of Honorius is to be still read, and 
which, therefore, fixes the certsinty of the 
period when those walls were made. I shall 
go on to the Porta Maggiore, which has 
already been described by me when I treated 
of the aqueducts, and, leaving that gate to con- 
tinue cur circuit, we find another curious ex- 
pedient for inclosing the city. The arches of 
the Claudian ‘dasitaes are closed op and 
adopted as the wall for a length of 1,200 feet, 
and then, quitting the direction, we begin again 
with the general aspect of Honorius’ walls. 
The many breaches which in successive ages 
have been repaired between the aqueduct and 
Santa Croce, perhaps shew where the King of 
Naples in 1408 made his impressions upon 
Rome and the cardinals; bat the next object 
we get into our circuit is the outer wall of half 
an amphitheatre. Its elevation consits of arches 
supported by half-colamns of the Corihthian 
order surmounted by a second row of pilasters, 
all of brick; and the walling up of the arches 
is easily distinguished from the original work. 
The period of the building may be dated as 
far back as 211 4.p,, and the great object for 
which this amphitheatre was built accords 
with the policy of Caracalla: it was to afford 
the favourite recreations of the Romans to the 
Pretorian guards, without the dangerous ex- 
periment of their mingling with the people; 
and it was therefore called the Amphitheatram 
Cartrense, In passing from this to the Lateran 
Gate, we descend gently past the walled-up 
Porta Asinaria, which figured so conspicuously 
in the conflicts of Belisarius with Vetiges and 
Totila: many a struggle was here sustained 
by the besieged when the Roman general 
repulsed the foe and appeared to his soldiers to 
be every where present at the same time. The 
walls still tell the history of those battles: a 
large piece is built up of peperine stones, and 
upon comparing them we find they have been 
taken from the neighbouring aqueduct; and 
here we have eye | a specimen of 


Goths and Vandals died neglected in a land of | the repairs of Belisarius, that is to say, the 
exile, and two places on the Bosphorus and | irregular-built wall, as we now see it, here stood 


Chalcedonia shores respectively contend for | for thirteen centuries. 


I have mentioned the 


the glory and the shame of his last sojourning. | Porta Mctionis, which is now no longer used, 


It is in this way that mach abstract truth is 


because we have an undoubted specimen of 


embodied i. fiction, not only in poetry and | work in the middle of the twelfth century: 


romance, bit in art and in architecture; and 
it only becomes hurtful when thus conveyed in 
religious worship. It was an ingenious device 
of the two Spartan architects who erected the 
magnificent Portico of Octavia at Rome, and 
only asked as a reward that they might have 
their names inserted in the inscription,—an 
honour which was refused ;—I mean the in- 
serting in the columns the ornaments of lizards 
and frogs, which carried down to posterity the 
fame of Saurus and Batrachus as effectually 
as if the historians had recorded their names. 
The sculpture which fills the tympanum of our 
Royal Exchange, though fiction, might convey 
the truth to other generations inthe absence of 
historical records, that the commerce of Great 
Britain was then opened with China and ex- 
tended to every part of the world. It may be 
worth a thought, Gentlemen, among you who 
are engaged in immortalizing the age in which 
live, to see how you can convey ov papers 

y means of art, the characteristics of a period 
of our history more brilliant than ever existed 
“when Rome was free.” 

But I am forgetting my -walls, or rather 
runaing x | head against one of my own 
erecting. The Pretorian Camp, which was 
not dismantled until the age of Constantine, 
stood conveniently for the purposes of Stilicho 
and the Prefect Longinianus, and it was there- 
fore adopted as a defence for that portion of 
the east side of Rome, It was originally built 
by Tiberias, and therefore presents us with a 
specimen of brickwork of eighteen centuries 
standing. The circuit of it as now forming 
the walls measures 5,400 feet ; in several places 
the original work has been patched up with 
large stones, not improbably by Belisarius, or 
Narses the eanach. Several popes have 
mingled their contributions, and thus made an 
heterogeneous mass: bat amidst it all the 
practised eye easily discerns the classical age 
of Augustus and the Caesars. To mark the 
varied constructions and repairs of different 
ages, as they occur in the curtains and towers, 
would only be a wearisome repetition of bricks, 
selce, lava, tufo, and blocks of stone and 
marble, stolen, as occasion required, from the 
neighbouri tombs. I shall, therefore, pass 
on to the Porta San Lorenzo, where the in- 





the inscription upon it bears date 1157. 

The Porta Latina, now closed, and the 
Porta Sun Sebastiano, leading on the Via 
Appia, would tempt me to detain you with 
some observations; but I have not forgotten 
my pledge, that this paper should be of ordi- 
nary length. I shall therefore make a sweep- 
ing curve, and a sweeping assertion at the 
same time, that there is nothing remarkable 
in the walls from the Porta Metionis uatil we 
come to the Bastion di San Gallo. This is 
the earliest specimen of modern fortification 
where we see the upright plain wall, with the 
apertures for missiles, giving place to the pro- 
jecting masses, to resist the thunder-bolts of 
war; and the apertures made to receive those 
more convenient implements called cannons. 
Pope Paul III. employed the celebrated San 
Gallo to erect this bastion. It is an object 
of great curiosity to engineers, on account of 
its being the earliest example of fortifications 
suited for a modern siege ; it is now, however, 
fast falling into decay, and the resources of the 
papal states, in the present financial emergency, 
are not adequate to prevent its final ruin. It 
stands in the old line of walls, like a polished 
officer in a row of old-fashioned dowagers, 
where theone uses powder and shot, and the 
other arrows without points; it is a curious 
contrast, and takes us at once from the war- 
fare of the sixth, to the tactics of the nineteenth 
centiry. The rest of the walls, to the Porta 
Ostiensis, is composed of towers and curtains, 
the patchwork of all ages. And here, again, 
Ladislaus must be blamed for the irregulari- 
ties: he, like Totila, entered Rome the 
Porta Ostiensis, and there was little to choose 
between the two visits of the Vandal and the 
Christian. “ Besieging Rome by land and by 
water,” says Gibbon, “ he thrice entered the 
gates as 2 barbarian conqueror ; profaned the 
altars, violated the virgins, pillaged the mer- 
chants, performed his devotions at St. Peter’s, 
and left a garrison in the castle of St. Angelo.” 
We now inclode in the walls, the p id of 
Caius Certius, st the foot of which, within, 
are the ves of our countrymen; and we 
reach the Tiber, after having made a circuit of 
eight English miles. The Transtyberian re- 
gion tiow only remains for our consideration ; 











but, as imperial Rome had bet little to do 
beyond the Tiber, the whole being comprised 
in one of its fourteen wards, we must consider 
the cireuit we have made as ising the 
magnets of ancient Rome. From documents 
of the fourth century we learn that in all the 
wards or districts there were 46,000 of those 
places called Insule, which meanta build- 
ing isolated from others, and inhabited by the 
common people. - There were also 1800 and 
ete: svete or ee of pod ost and 
making ev lowance for the ation, the 
basvane or tnticted, I cannot ew out that 
ancient Rome could ibly contain more 
than 1,104,000 souls. That is to say, the 
population of ancient Rome never reached 
that of our own me lis. 

The walls of Honorius were carried beyond 
the Tiber, so as to include that part of the 
Janieculum c Mons Aureus, or Montorio ; 
and they still exist, though no longer serving 
the — for which they were originally 
made. The rest of the walls which are to 
occupy our attention are Papal, and 
a greater historical interest than the more 
ancient ones. It was when Rome was afflicted 
by the loss of Pope Sergius, and by the pro- 
fanation and plunder of St. Peter’s by the 
Saracens, that (Leo IV. was elected by the 
unanimous voice of the people, in 847. The 
nefarious Saracens (says a writer of that day) 
in returning to Africa laden with their sacrile- 
gious spoils, were overwhelmed in the sea by 
the intervention of St. Peter and Benedict ; 
but this circumstance did not prevent the new 
pontiff from taking earthly precautions against 
a return of those fierce invaders. e set 
about repairing the walls of Honorius in one 
direction: but his main object was to secure 
the Shrine of St. Peter from the profane 
hands of those enemies ; he therefore fortified 
that part of the Vatican Mount which rises 
behind the Basilica, and his walls and towers 
still remain, though now enclosed within the 
more ample circuit of Pias TV. The activity 
of Leo IV. is the admiration of his bie- 
grapher. The pontiff on horseback, and some- 
times on foot, went round the walls to encou- 
rage and promote the works; he found fifteen 
towers in the circuit entirely destroyed, which 
he renewed; two of them were near the river, 
and which were so arranged with a chain drawn 
across that no vessel could pass, and it was 
done, says the admiring biographer, “‘ cum 
magna ientia et subtili ia.” He 
began the walls round the Basilica in the 
second, and finished them in the sixth year of 
his pontificate. The Emperor Lothaire sent a 
large sum of money; the monasteries, cities, 
and manicipalities within the pontifical do- 
minion each gave a subscription to build the 
walls; and, a they were finished, the s 
enclosed was called the Leonine City. The 
consecration was done with great pomp, and at 
each of the three gates the procession stopped 
until holy water was sprinkled, and each put 
under the protection of a saint. The walls 
were built of tufo, of which I have a spe- 
cimen; and the tower called the Torre dei 
Venti, rising above the heights of the Papal 
gardens, is still one of the most picturesque 
objects of modern Rome. ‘The space enclosed 
by the Leonine walls is in shape quadritangal, 
and in circuit about two miles; they ander- 
went repairs in 1370 and 1452, but they were 
rendered useless as walls by Pius 1V., who 
made a large addition to the Papal city io 
1560. Beginning at the Fort St. Angelo, he 
erected all those fortifications which now ex- 
tend to Porta San Spirito. The line of his walls 
ia one part nearly coincide with the Leonine, 
and in two es they come in contact. The 
next addition was made by Barberini Pope 
Urban VIII., now two centuries ago. The 
Urban walls enclose all the rest of the 
ancient Janiculum, but they afford but little 
matter for description. 

We have then three distinct — of the 

"s besides the original » enclosed by 
Gs Eiperer Honorius, and tf we now adjust 
our works in some chronological order, we 
shall have a long range of about 24 centuries 
for our practice. 
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The remains of the walls of Ser- 
vias Tullius, as observed in 
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THE BUILDER. 





Amphitheatrum Cartense.... a.o. 211 
Honorius’ work... «2. scesae A.D. 403 
Belisarias ee@ee ee aeeee ee aeaee A.D. 547 
Nareses the Eunuch .......2 AD. 552 


Leonine walls ceanavesasee Ande 847 
Porta Metrones.... *@eeeeae AD. 1157 
Ladislaus’ JOM acess AD. 1408 
P. Nicolas V..... ee eevee eree A.D. 1452 
SextusIV..... ceeeseeeasee AcDe 1471 
Pias IV. “See ee neeeseeeee A.D. 1560 


Urban VIII. 2... ccccccesse Mele 1630 
Benedict ATV. 2... ceceacae AsDe 1790 
Chemmatt BIY. once ccuseses Ad bee 
WON Vike 65.04 604609Kkacn ee eee 


Leo XII. Monte Pincio works a.p. 1828 


If to the eight miles of cireuit already given 
for the walls on the left bank of the Tiber, we 
add five for those beyond, it will make tbe 
whole circumference of Rome as it now is 
about thirteen Roman miles. The space en- 
closed has not above one-third of it lated; 
so that this ample city, capable of holding a 
million, remains for the convenience of about 
160,000 soals : the walls are now of the same 
use as our coast guard,—viz. to tthe con- 
traband commerce of free-traders. In many 
places, however, they present a picturesque 
effect, and they are of use in rendering Rome 
an object of interest to the historian and the 
artist. There is yet room for an illustration 
of the Roman walls as they now exist, by 
shewing in ehronological order the work of 
different ages; and with but few exceptions, 
we might find a specimen for each century. 
But such illustration requires the pencil rather 
than the pen, which would only be required to 
put the date beneath each drawing, and perhaps 
add a page of text for the sake of Belisarius. 
I know of no other use to which we can now 
put the walls which have cost emperors 
so much anxiety, and popes such a store 
of prudence. The city is not well off 
which must needs be defended by walls and 
fortifications. Schrapnel and Congreve would 
have astonished Stilicho and the prefect Lon- 
ginianus; and perhaps some “long range” has 
yet to be invented which will bring to the 
ground the firmest fortress. The walls of a 
city are now best built of good laws, and na- 
tional freedom, cemented with will 
towards foreign or hostile nations ; but if an 
others are wanting, we may be content wit 
those old wooden ones which have served the 
purpose since the on of Queen Elizabeth. 
Commerce is the mighty engine which batters 
down walls; whether reared in the shape of 
national prejudice, er custom-house regula- 
tions: even the great wall of China promises 
to give way under the silent action of this 
civil battery. But Rome must be an exception 
to all such ruinous speculations: let her remain, 
I pray you, ye free-traders, as an old picture 
hung upon a wall, which, if you attempt to 
remove, will bring a cloud of ancient dust into 
your eyes, and antiquaries will haunt your 


slumbers. I know that opinions vary upon 
the mode of defending a city, or preserv- 
ing an empire; and Gregory XVI. has just 


refused his consent to a railway run through 
the woods of Laurentum, by Appii Forum, 
and the Three Taverns. That is Ais mode of 
keeping out those Gothic invasions, which cost 
Belisarius so many stones out of the Claudian 
aqueduct. Our martial neighbours, not averse 
to frequency of intercourse, still are of opinion 
that brick walls are needed to defend their 
great metropolis, and the lines are now being 
drawn at an ex e of countless millions. 
Mr. Polk thinks there is magic in the boundary 
of the Oregon territory to be a defence for the 
United States; the honest Swiss confides in 
walls reared by nature herself, and, safe be- 
hind their mighty barriers, claims his right to 
quarrel with their limits. But we are begin- 
ning to think that the sole defence of akingdom 
is a tariff without duties, and the wall of 
defence a tax upon income that is of gold 
und silver. Perhaps 1, and a few others, may 
think that there is nothing for nations! defence 
like the walls of our Zion, and the towers 
thereof; the cireumvallation of our Christianity, 
and the defence of owr mational church ! 





Terra Corra.—A statue of Sir John 
Crosby, execated by Mr. Nixon in this mate- 
rial, is ahout to be placed in front of Croshy- 
Halil Literary Institution, Bishopsgate-street. 
We understand the artist has taken for his 
model the figure from the altar tomb of Crosby, 
in St. Helen’s church, hard by. 


BRICKWORK.* 


Ir must be manifest to those who 
have made the constructive arts their stady 
and profession, and therefore are conversant 
with the art of brieklaying, how its 
quality has deteriorated within their me- 
mory. The style and character of brick- 
work executed now-a-days, compared with 
that executed formerly, are totally diffe- 
rent, Very few modern structures, executed 
in brick, can compete with the neat and sound 
workmanship of buildings erected some 
hundred or two hundred years since; and it 


would appear that the debasement of the art of | PP'® 


bricklaying has taken place bapa es | 
with the introduction of Roman cement, an 
the taste or necessity of architects and builders 
in applying it to the covering of walls. 
Among very many modern itects and 
builders rough and uneven brickwork isregarded 
only as the most fitting and efficient ground- 
work for architectural embellishments ; and the 
coarser it be executed the better, as then there 
is no necessity for hacking and chipping the 
surfaces of walls in order to obtain a key for 
the adhesion of the stuf. The almost general 
practice of covering the exteriors of new walls 
with cement, so as to give them the appearance 
of stonework, has had a considerable tendency 
towards depreciating the general excellence of 
brickwork, as it has led to the execution of 
hurried, coarse, and unsound work. The 
eross-joints are commonly sruck up for 
searcely more than an inch back from the 
faces of the walls, and, in eonsequence, the in- 
terstices between the bricks of each course are 
usually left unfilled with mortar. The walls, 
therefore, are raised half-hollow and honey- 
combed; thus presenting an interesting but 
bewildering labyrinth for the passage of mice 
from the extremity of ope wall to that of 
another. 

The majority of the buildings which are 
now being erected, are built on speculation and 
competition; and, in order to obtain a great 
return for the outlay of their capital, it is 
the interest as well as the invariable prac- 
tice of speculators to get them run up 
cheaply, and completed as quickly as possible, 
for the purpose of letting them, or getting 
them into the market, and so off their hands, 
Much of the bad qualities and unsoundness of 
brickwork, and the carelessness of workmen, 
is to be attributed to this system. The work- 
men, from knowing that their work is to be 
hidden with cement, take little or no pains 
ip its execution ; and, from being scarcely ever 
employed on any other kind of work, it leads 
them to habitual carelessness in the disposi- 
tion of the bond; and they also become inat- 
tentive to the performance of their general 
work. Indeed, how is it possible, after this 
manner, that bricklayers, and young ones more 
particularly, can ever become accomplished 
workmen, seeing that during the last half- 
century, and more especially during the last 
ten years, they have not been exercised in 
neat, close, and proper ornamental work, but 
have been called upon to execute scarcely any 
thing else than that of the meanest and coarsest 
description? Care and attention are seldom 
paid to the general quality of brickwork, and 


.the strength and durability of structures are 





| 


hardly considered. The whole of the atten- 
tion that is evinced appears to be directed to- 
wards the production of architectural show 
and effect on the exterior surfaces, and orna- 
ments and small cornices are very often stuck 
upon a cradling of nails, which are driven 
into the walls with twine woven between 
them. 

The fashion of late years of dressing up the 
doorways, windows, cornices, &c. of buildings 
with cement, and leaving the plain brick sur- 
faces exposed, has also led to a prevalent 
system of carrying op those surfaces in a 
reugh and uneven manver, for the purpose of 
being tuck-pointed afterwards, Inthe execution 
of all rough brickwork workmen do not evince 
that pains which they would do, provided it 
were required to be performed in a neat, clean, 
and regular manner; and thus, what would 
appear to be gained in present effect is sacri- 
ficed in quality and durability. These sur- 
faces, therefore, should always be finished as 
the work proceeds, and afterwards protected 
from the cement dirt. The bricks at those 


parts should be laid evenly and uniformly, and 
“i * See p, 318 ante, 








alternate cross-joints, should 
tically over one another throughout the whole 
height. The tice of carrying up the 
brickwork ay tin the purpose of being 
tuck- pointed ds, is very often of more 
advantage to the bricklayer, when he has con- 
tracted for its execution, than if the joints 
were neatly struck and the work finished as it 
proceeds ; for, whether the joints of the brick- 
work are to be left rough, or struck, it is very 
seldom any distinction is made in the labour 
ices of either. Tuck-pointing of new work 
is only an inducement the bricklayer to 
perform rough and unsound brickwork. Any 
irregularities in the vertical direction of the cross- 
joints can be stopped, and false ones made on 
the bricks in order to correspond with those 
above or below them; in fact, ail the visible 
faults and multitude of sins in its execution can 
be smothered, hidden, and dandied up by point- 
ieg. An extra price at per foot superficial is 
allowed (besides the price of the brickwork) 
for the pointing ; whereas if this extra price 
were given for laying the bricks on the out- 
sides in a proper and even manner, the per- 
pends strictly kept, and the joints made fine 
and neat, struck clean, and their ragged edges 
cut off and picked out, much superior and 
effective work, and of far ter strength and 
durability, would be the result. By this method 
the work would not only look much better, but 
would retain its character for a considerable 
number of years afterwards. A beautiful old 
specimen of the kind of work the author 
means, may be seen in the Temple, facing the 
gardens. 

It is perfectly notorious that the approved 
metheds of execution which constitute ex- 
eellence in the workmanship, both of the 
outer appearance of brickwork, and in the 
proper disposition and arrangement of the 
com t materials of walls, are scarcely to 
be ined without much watching and scra- 
tiny, as well as by a great deal of trouble and 
anxiety. It would appear, therefore, from the 
influence of many eoncurrent debasing causes, 
that the age of executing close, clean, 
neat, and good sound brickwork has passed 
away, ite decline being considerably as- 
sisted by the recent, as well as the continued 
Wy soe building mania; and even under 
the fostering care of the new Building Act, 
what is termed good and durable brickwork isa 
mere subterfuge and a farce. The violent 
haste with which buildings have recently been 
and are now being ran up, and the slovenly 
and scandalous manner in which tricked 
has been, and is sti}! being performed, are causes 
which not only tend to depreciate still more, if 
possible, the excellence of workmanship, but 
at the same time tend to create on the part 
of workmen a disposition to carelessness in the 
general routine of execution ; and also reduce 
their moral character; as from these habits 
they are continually on the alert, when not 
properly looked after and watched, to heap up 
improperly bonded and irregulur masses of 
deception, and, in consequence, no dependence 
can be placed in them or their performances ; 
works, therefore, are sometimes brought to pre- 
mature decay and ruin, and the character of 
respectable persons is liable to be in- 
jered by such lamentable and disgraceful 


| practices. The materials of a vast majo- 


rity of buildings already reared, and even 
many of those now under execution, are 
jumbled together; and the arrangements of 
the pressures formed contrary to all static 
principles. The medley is in such a disordered 
state, that attention to the proper disposition of 
bond, and the necessary rules and guidance in 
carrying up the work, would appear not to 
have been considered, and, in consequence, 
uniform gravitation, and equal solidity of the 
walls, are thrown entirely out of the question; 
and thus many pertions of them, especially the 
parts over wpertures, ure split, rent, and 
cracked in all possible directions. The bind- 
ing and adhesive properties of the morter and 
the solidity and compactness of the walls are, 
from the numerous fractures, altogether de- 
stroyed, and are thos rendered tottering and 
insecure. 

Instead of a whole or united support being 
obtained, by a proper arrangement and consbi- 
nation of the materials, scarcely a wall is built 
now, in which numbers of bats are not 
seen huddied together, and here and there, 
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throughout the base arrangements, two, four, 
six, and even more upright joints are seen, 
directly over one another, and the walls built 
up in an indireet and out-of-perpendicular 
direction, as may be observed in many modern 
streets by seanning the faces of the walls, 
And not only is very little attention paid to the 
arrangement of bricks in wails, but they are 


sometimes laid in a composition of mud, or | 
vegetable mould, mixed with a small quantity | 
| can be procured, bad work should not stand in 
| the way of so desirable an acquisition,—of 
great, staring, irregular joints, sometimes half | 
an inch,inch,and more in thiekness, It isimpos- 


of lime, and drowned with water; and the 
bricks are laid in this conglomeration, with 


sible that the outer walls of buildings, carried 
up with this stuff, can ever become perfectly 


the action of the atmosphere will be continually 
fretting the joints away; and it also readily 
imbibes and retains moisture from rain, &c., 
as such a mixture is always of a soft and 
spongy character. 3 

With reference to the bond of brickwork, 
most bricklayers feel unconcerned, and scarcely 
evince any interest or take any pains about it; 


indeed, at the present time, such is the apathy | 
| perform their work, at all times and im all 


of brieklayers that a vast majority of them are 


totally unacquainted with its properties—of the | 
manner in which bricks should be disposed and | 
| but to himself likewise; and he will stand a 
| chance of being encouraged, and of rising in 
| the world. 


arranged so as to obtain the greatest amount 
of strength, and that the walls may thus afford 
the utmost resistance both to transverse and 
longitudinal pressures. And this is very re- 
markable, when it is considered that bricklayers 
are constantly laying of bricks,and are thus con- 
tinually observing their arrangements. But it 


is well known that invariably they evince the | 


utmost degree of carelessness in this all-im- 
portant particular. Experience has very often 
proved to us these facts, that whilst young work- 
men have been kept constantly upon the perfor- 
mance of the coarsest and meanest of work, 


they never evinced the slightest disposition to | 


improve themselves in the execution of their 
work, which was always inferior and badly 
done; and no advice to act otherwise would 
induce them to alter their proceedings. But 


descriptions of work,and some little pains were 
taken to instruct them in it, it was remarkable 
to observe with what avidity it was received, 
and how very soon they improved in their 
manner of execution, and afterwards performed 
their general work better and neater. All 


who have had experience in building, know | 
full weli the trouble and anxiety that are | 


usually caused in the selection of good, well- 


informed, and qualified workmen, fit for the | 


execution of particular kinds of work in the 


art of bricklaying ; in whom trust and confi- | 


dence can be placed to execute work neatly, 
soundly, and regularly. The workmen's 
want of attention, and just appreciation 
of the paramount importance of the quality 
and soundness of their work, are well known; 


and the responsibility which they not only | 


subject themselves to, but their employers 
as well, ought to deter them from attempting 
hasty, bad, and improper work of any kind; 
for any neglect or false arrangement is almost 
sure, sooner or later, to be found out, and the 
consequences of such neglect may be attended 
with serious disasters and expense. Failures 
are of common occurrence, and many of these 
cannot be attributed otherwise than to slovenly, 
luproper, and inefficient execution, and to the 
ignorance of superintendents of workmen. 
Sometimes the carelessness and habitual in- 
attention of workmen, both to the erders given 
to them and the general manner of execating 
their work, are the cause of failures. This 


state of things is to be deplored, and it behoves | 


all who have any influence over the execution 
of works to aid and assist in having it per- 
formed at all times in a neat andsound manner; 
no matter where or in what position it may be 
situated. Works that are placed underground 
require more attention to these particulars than 
those which are placed on the surface, in order 
to ensure their stability and suecess. 
therefore, of any magnitude, or where respon- 
sibility is involved, require in all cases to be 
strictly attended to and watched ; and the per- 
formances of workmen should be placed under 
constant supervision as they proceed. 

Good, sound, apd regular bond, and neat, 
close, and clean workmanship, are the leading 
a to be observed by workmen in raising 
rick walls. 
the materials used in the manufacture of bricks 


Works, | 


The nature and properties of 
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and in the composition of mortar are of that re- 
sisting or silicious qaality—-when the bricks are 
properly made and burned, and the ingredients 
of the mortar are proportionably and ot ad 
mixed together—that time and atmospheric in- 
fluences will but very slightly affeet or impair 
them; indeed, Pliny says, if he be considered 


| as an oracle in the matter, that bricks which 


are well burned, nard, and of good quality, 
will last for ever. Then, as good materials 


handing our works down to posterity; and all 
parties, but more particularly workmen, ought 


| to keep this always in view, namely, that good, 
| sound, well-bended work and sound mate- 
dry, or remain so but for a very short time, as | 


rials will last for ages. The practical opera- 


| tions of executing brickwork are usually left to 


the supervision of a foreman of bricklayera, 
who ought te be a well-informed ab 
aceomplished workman; and he should un- 
derstand the nature and properties of the ma- 
terials he is using—of brick-bend—of the 


general arts of construction, and of the prin- ; 
| eiples of staties. 


Daring the supervision of 
his men he should endeavour to make them 


cases, in a neat and sound manner; for then, 
not only will he bring eredit to hie employers, 


Itis highlyessential tothe exterior appearance, 
as wellas to the soundness, good workmanship, 
and durability of all vertical and direct walls, that 
every brick should be laid horizontally, perpen- 
dicularly, and straight with the outerface. In 
the cases of curved walls and arches, pains 
should be taken to lay the bricks tangentially to 
the curves, that is, the middles of the faces of 
each eourse of bricks next the faces of the 
walls, or next the centres, should be laid per- 
pendicularly to the extremities of the radii of 


| all those points; and in battering walls, the 
| bricks should be laid with their beds at right- 
| angles to the faces of the batterings. 
| cases it is extremely desirable that the outer 
immediately thatthey were placed upon superior | 


In all 


faces of all kinds of walls and the soffits 
(undersides) of arches should be made as 


| even, smooth, and uniform, as possible; which 


are the principal points to be attended to for 


| the parpose of warding of and preventing the 


penetration and action ef the weather upon 
them. 

The production of beanty in the plain sur- 
faces of walls is mainly dependent upon the 
symmetry of their parts; and a more pleasing 
effect may be produced by neat, well-executed 
brickwork, than with irregular-sized stones. 
Succession and uniformity in the disposition of 
bricks arrest the attention, and impress the 
imagination ; for, when the eye wanders over 


‘and traces the successive pyramidal and ver- 


tieal directions of the perpends without any 
interruption, the whole uniformity creates an 
excitement and produces a pleasing and last- 
ing effect; but when the succession is in- 
terrupted, or any irregularities are observable, 
the sense of beauty and effect is directly 
marred and checked. Perpendicularity, and 
absolute uniformity of disposition, then, should 
be the constant aim of the workmen in the 
arrangement and execution of brickwork. It 
is, therefore, of the utmost importance in the 

roduction of neatness, uniformity, and excel- 
wos in brickwork, that in the building of all 
kinds of brick-walls and arches the vertical joints 
or perpendsshould be preserved and scrupulously 
attended to, or, in other words, that the cross- 
joints of the alternate reeurring courses of 


| bricks should be kept straight, so as to corre- 


spond, and fall perpendicularly over those 
beneath. This important process in the art of 
bricklaying is, we are sorry to say, very seldom 
considered by workmen; hence the almost 
universal waving, and dissimilar direction of 
the cross-joints: and here we cannot too 
deeply impress upoa the oricklayer, that, not 
only is a beautiful effeet produced by paying 
particular attention to this important particu- 
lar during the actual execution, but transverse 
and longitadinal ties, which produce strength 
and darability to walls, are also dependent upon 
its observance. The proper arrangements 
and disposition of bond are nearly destroyed 
when the perpends are neglected ; and we are 
perfectly aware that irregularities, both in the 
widths and lengths of most common bricks, 
render attention to this truly irksome, or, in- 
deed, scarcely possible; but still, when work- 











men take pains in the execution of their work, 
there little minor difficulties can be easily 
overcome, and are made to vanish by proper 
regulations in the thickness of the cross-joints, 
and during execution by selecting bricks of ap- 
proximating widths and lengths, 

oun Prizes. 





OBJECTORS TO THE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


Tue determination of the general meeting 
reported in our last number bas proved un- 
satisfactory to alarge number of the members. 
A document containing the following passages 
has received the signature of a large namber 
of imfluential persons, and is sow in circula- 
tion among the resident graduates of the uni- 
versity :— 

“ At this meeting the Committee pro 
no alteration im the laws to which we think it 
necessary now to advert, except that the law 
requiring periodical meetings at Cambridge 
should be abrogated. But whilst this change 
woald not meet the objections which the 
committee had themselves avowed to exist 
against the society, it would throw the whole 
management of the society’s affairs more ex- 
clusively than before into the hands of the 
eommittee. Added to this, the eommittee, 
with the majority of the society present, 
evinced their determination to continue to act 
upon the same principles, and to pursue the 
same course of operations which had deprived 
the society of its ecclesiastical and academie 
patrons: and, as an earnest of the spirit in 
which that majority are prepared to act, all 
suggestions for any material change in the 
exeeutive of the society were rejected. 

Thus the executive of the society remain- 
ing virtually unchanged, and being supported 
by @ majority im the determination to maintain 
@ position which we consider still to be preg- 
nant with evil, and alike disrespectful to the 
autherities of the church and university, we 
deem our longer connection with the seciety 
inconsistent with the respect which we owe to 
both these bodies. At the same time we disap- 
prove of the spirit whieh has of late guided the 
society's proceedings, and whieh will avowediy 
influence them im future, as alien from the 
objects for which the society was originally 
founded. We have, therefore, determined to 
withdraw from the society.” 

We have received several very strong 
letters on the subject, urging that the Protes- 
tant members of the society should at once 
form another society for the stady and improve- 
ment of church architecture alone. An intla- 
ential resident member writes us, what must be 
evident to all, that under the present executive 
the Cambridge Camden will continue to bes 
polemical association, 





ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL PICTURES SELECTED 
BY PRIZEHOLDERS, TO MAY 2isr. 

The Origin of the Guelph and Ghibeline 
Quarrel, by A. Elmore, price 262/, 10s. ; Jews 
lamenting over the Ruins of Jerusalem, M. 
Claxton, 200/.; the Parting of Sir Thomas 
Moore from his daughter, 8S. A. Hart, 3004; 
“Simchath Forah,” 8. A. Hart, 1501; a 
Stone Quarry, F. R. Lee, 126/.; the Greeting, 
W itherington, 150/.; View near Ournelo Cas- 
trada, W. Leitch, 1004; the Guagers are 
Coming! J. P. Philips, 1504.; Sunshine and 
Showers, F. R. Lee, 634; the Song of Olden 
Time, J. C. Hook, $04; One of the Propa- 
ganda Fide, S.A. Hart, 844; Mill Ford, 
Devonshire, F. R, Lee, 100/.; the Stranger in- 
quiring bis Way of a Hungarian Goatherd, 
Zeitter, 100/.; Landscape and Cattle, E. Wil- 
liams, 40/.; aSummer’s Evening on the Beach, 
Hastings, A. Clint, $41; Seene from Peveril 
of the Peak, Solomon, 63/.; Entrance to New- 
haven, A. Clint, 704; Pedlars’ Camp, W. 
Shayer, 4/.; the Market Cart, F. R. Lee, 
1004. ; the Happy Italian Boy, G. Stevens, 60/1; 
the Departure for Battle, J. E. Collins, 654, 5s.; 
the Island of St. Giulio, G. E. Hering, 604; 
Bacchante and Bacchanal, W. Salter, 853i, 3 
Bianca and Lucentio, Webnert, 601; Cross. 
ing the Ford, A. BE. Jeffray, 504. ; River Nid, 
near Knaresboro’, H. Jatsum, 504; Fortune- 
Telling, E. D. Lealey, 604; the Re- 
treat, W. Shayer, 47/ 5s.; Amoret and Prince 
Arthur in the Cottage of Sclaunder, F. B. 
Pickersgill, 501 ; Shady Lane, Summer, F. R, 
Lee, 604, 
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THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

Tue committee appointed at a special gene- 
ral meeting, held on Wednesday, March 5th, 
have published the first number of their Jour- 
nal,consisting of eighty-six pages of letterpress 
and forty-four illustrations.* Itis prefaced by 
a very temperate and ingenuous statement of 
the events which led to the recent and greatly- 
to-be-regretted disagreements, and contains 
much interesting antiquarian information. On 
this statement we do not intend to enter; our 
readers are already acquainted with all the facts 
of the matter, and our own general opinion. We 
cannot, however, avoid saying, that the case of 
the appealing party—the party whose journal 
is now before us—has been greatly advanced 
in the minds of many who have not yet inter- 
fered, by the gradual explosion of certain 
charges, prejudicial to the reputation of indi- 
viduals, which have been industriously circu- 
eulated by unwise opponents. The high cha- 
racter of Mr. Crofton Croker, Mr. Planché, 
Mr. Barrow, Mr. Corner, and the other mem- 
bers of the committee, is beyond questioning, 
and affords of itself sufficient answer to some 
recent assertions. 

The principal papers in the Journal are by, 
Mr. C. Roach Smith (‘On Roman potters’ 
kilos and pottery, discovered in Northamp- 
tonshire”), Mr. Daniel H. Haigh (“ On Deer- 
hurst Church, Gloucestershire’), Mr. Thomas 
Wright (“On Medieval Architecture,” illus- 
trated from illuminated MSS.), Mr. F. C. 
Lukis (“Cromlech du Tus, Guernsey ’”’), the 
Rey. Stephen Isaacson (“On Roman remains 
and other antiquities, at Dymchurch, Kent’’), 
and Mr. J. R. Planché (“ Remarks on an 
enamelled Tablet, preserved in the Museum 
at Mans, and supposed to represent the Effigy 
of Geoffrey Plantagenet”), whose valuable 

aper is entitled to the attention of all heralds. 
tr. Wright's paper we are enabled, by the 
kindness of the committee and the author, to 
print entire. 





MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED 
FROM ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 
BY THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A. 
BUILDERS AT WORK. 

Iw the volume of the “ Arehxological Jour- 
nal” published under the direction of the 
central committee of the Assuciation during 
the first year of its existence, several instances 
have been given of the valuable assistance 
which may be derived from the illuminated 
manuscripts of different periods, in illustrating 
architectural antiquities. ‘The details of these 
old pictures are not in general drawn with 
sufficient minuteness to enable us to derive 
much benefit from a cemparison with existing 
monuments ; but we learn in them the disposi- 
tion and arrangements of buildings of different 
classes, of which there are now no perfect 
examples left. It has been already shewn that, 
with regard to Anglo-Saxon architecture, the 
drawings in manuscripts of a date anterior to 
the Norman conquest furnish us with data of 
great importance in identifying the few exist- 
ing remains, which without them are extremely 
doubtful. ‘The Anglo-Saxon drawings present 
sufficient characteristics for our purpose. But 
after the conquest, when existing monuments, 
the dates of which are known, become more 
numerous, the drawings in the manuscripts 
have Jess value in this respect, and in many 
instances the architectural characteristics are 
so badly designed as to be altogether useless. 
But, as a compensation for this default, the 
en rae oe represent to us interiors and ex- 
teriors of castles and monasterfes, ~paleces, 
manor houses, cotteges, with street views, and 
the various buildings peculiar to town and 
country, as they stood in different ages and 
under different circumstances; and these are 
in general further re wees by the descrip- 
tions in the corresponding text. 

The earlier ilamioated manuscripts are 
chiefly copies of the Scriptures, or books of a 
religious character, and the buildings repre- 
sented in these are mostly ecclesiastical. We 
find little to illustrate the domestic and military 

itecture of the Anglo-Saxons. The same 
ies in some degree to the Anglo- 
2 and it is not till the illami- 
became common, in the thir- 
abe British Archaeological Association, 
Encouragement and Prosecution of 
and Monuments of the Early and Mid- 
’ G. Boba, York-street, Covent-garden.”’ 

















teenth century, that we find 
many drawings of houses and 
castles. But there is one 

of the subject which is illus- 
trated by these illuminations 
at all periods when they are 
found, and one which cannot 
fail to have an interest for all 
our readers —the occupations 
and the tools of the builder 
and mason. It would be no 
difficult thing to give a very 
numerous and perfect series of 
drawings of builders occupied 
with their labours, at ever 
period from at least the tent 
century down to the sixteenth ; 
but I will be satisfied in the 
present instance with giving a 
few examples, in regular suc- 
cession of date, although be- 
longing to periods separated by 
somewhat long intervals. 

My first cat ie taken from 
the same manuscript of the 
translation of part of the Scrip- 
tures by Alfric, which has al- 
ready furnished our illustra- 
tions of Anglo-Saxon architec- 
ture (MS. Cotton. Claudius, 
B. iv. fol. 19), and which was 
executed at the close of the 
tenth or in the earlier years of 
the eleventh century. It re- 
presents the building of Babel, 
and is here considerably dimi- 
nished from the original. The 
drawing is somewhat rudely executed, though 
not without spirit; and the workmen shew as | 
much contempt for the laws of gravitation as 
the artist has exhibited ignorance of perspec- 
tive. On the right, a workman is carrying the 
squared stones for the wall one by one up & 
ladder. On the left, two men are employed 
in raising either a large squared stone or a 
beam of timber to a rather singularly formed 
scaffold, on which another labourer is lifting 
a hod of mortar to the workman above. At 
the top a man is working on a dome with a 
hammer and chisel, while below him another 
is similarly employed on a sloping roof. Two 
others are working with tools of the same 
description at the door. 

The next example is taken from the painted 
glass of a window in the cathedral of Chartres 
in France, executed in the thirteenth century. 
Our cut is reduced from a larger plate given 
in the interesting “ Annales Archéologiques,” 
by the distinguished French archeologist M. | 
Didron. In the right-hand compartment two 
masons are at work on the stones which are 
apparently intended to form parts of mould- 
ings; at their feet are their squares and their 
compasses, and the models of the mouldings | 
are suspended above. In the ether compart- 
ment a mason is employed in equalizing the 
surface of a stone, 
with a tool which 
appears to have a 
serrated edge ; and 
the architect is 
applying a plum- 
met to ascertain 
if the work be ae- 
curately vertical, 
Above are sus- 
pended another 
instrument, appa- 
rently a saw, and 
a board on which 
is traced.the plan 
of a building with 
four corner co- 
lumns and a large 
clustered pier in 
the centre. Two 
of the masons have 
smal] caps tied by 
a band which goes 
under the chin; 
and it is singular 
that both these and 
the third mason 
have crowns, ap- 

arently of laurel. 
M. Didron = re- 
marks that gloves, 
to be presented to 
masons and stone- 
cutters, are often 
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mentioned in old documents. In a subsequent 
number of his valuable “ Annales,” he gives 
the following examples. In 1381], the Chate- 
lan of Villaines en Duemois bought a consi- 
derable quantity of gloves to give to the work- 
men, in order “ to shield their hands from the 
stone and lime.” In October 1383, as we learn 
from a document of the period, three dozen of 
gloves were boaght and distributed to the 
masons when they began the buildings at the 
Chartreuse of Dijon. At Amiens, in 1486 or 
1487, twenty-two pairs of gloves were given to 
the masons and stone-cutters. 

Oug third woodcut is taken froma mana- 
script of the earlier part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (MS. Harl. No. 4431, fol. 111), containing 
the poems of Christine de Pisan. The stones 
are here no longer carried up by the hands of 
the labourers, as in the Anglo-Saxon manu- 
seript, but they are raised by a wheel and 
axle—a rather rude attempt at a cranc. ‘The 
mason at work on the wall is squaring hisstone 
with a serrated tool, like that which is in the 
hand of one of the workmen in the foregoing 
scene. The other is measuring the stone with 
a compass. One part of the building on which 
they are employed is a church, with flying but- 
tresses. All the dresses of the men employed 
here differ from each other, and perhaps dis- 
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in French. Each book is 
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headed by a large miniature, 
several of them ne 
the building of towns 

cities. Our eut gives only a por- 
tion of one of these minia- 
tures, and is reduced from the 
original. The buildings of the 
town, seen in the distance, are 
neatly executed, and the orna- 
mental conduit, behind the tow- 
er on which the workmen are 
employed, is extremely bean- 
tiful. The whole forms a very 
interesting picture. The crane 
employed here is a mach more 
perfect machine than that 
exhibited in the preceding 
eut. The tools used by the 
workmen ia front differ little 
from those seen in the two 
preceding The archi- 











tect, with his staff in his right 





hand, is represented in the act 


tinguish the different classes of the work- | of receiving his orders from the prince or duke, 


men. 




























| under whose auspices the city has been founded. 

The last example is taken from a beautifully | The smaller cut, taken from the same manu- 
illuminated manuscript of the latter part of | script, represents a group of builders, with » 
the fifteenth century (MS. Harl, No. 4376), | trowel and hod of mortar, at work upon a 
containing an ancient history of the world | tower,—not upona chimney, as the artist's pro- 














ortions would have led us to suppose. 

. In reviewing and pry wasp these 
various representations of the same pro- 
cess at so widely distant periods, we are 
struck much less with their diversity 
than with the cloco resemblance between 
both workmen and tools which continues 
amid the rapid and continual changes 
in the condition and manners of so- 
ciety. Whether this be in any measure 
to be attributed to the cireumstance of 
the masons forming a permanent society 
among themselves, which transmitted its 
doctrines and fashions unchanged from 
father to son, it is not very easy to de- 
termine, But it is certainly remarkable, 
that at the period when architecture 
flourished most, the date of some of the 
richest portions of the cathedral of 
Chartres, the masons should be re- 
sented with crowns of laurel on .thei 
heads, 


























MARBLE CONSOLE FROM THE 
SOANE MUSEUM. 

Tue engraving below represents a marble 
eonsole from the collection in Lincoln’s-Inn 
Fields, similar in character to the ornamental 
capitals which have appeared in former num- 
bers. 
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THE BRITTON TESTIMONIAL. 

Since our last notice of the d testi- 
monial to Mr. Britton, the Eari de Grey, Mr. 
Decimus Burton, Mr. Edward Willson, of Lin- 
colo, Mr. G. Baker, of ode” my Mr. 
Moran, the Dean of Hereford, Mr. Joseph 
Hume, M.P., and many other eminent men 
have joined the committee. At a meeting 
held last Saturday it was decided, as Mr. 
Britton had disinterestedly declined receivin 


any personal Spay that a ium of | 
ae should be offered for the best “ Biblio- 


phical Review of Illustrated Literature 
voted to the Architectural Antiquities of 
Great Britain,” to be inseribed to Mr Britton, 
and published by the committee. Of this 
essay every subscriber of one guinea will 
receive a copy, and it is further proposed, if 
the sum subscribed should prove sufficient, 
either to have a portrait of the worthy veteran 
painted and engraved for distribution, or a 
good medal struck. At the same meeting it 
was resolved that Mr. Britton should be in- 
vited to a public dinner at Richmond on the 
7th of July, his 74th birthday, to meet his 
friends and the lovers of architectural anti- 
quities; and a sub-committee was appointed 
to make the eet eee 
Few men have ured so long, steadily, 
and successfully as Mr. Britton. No one can 
examine his beautiful work on the Cathedral 
Antiquities, and then look at the works illus- 
trative of our architecture which had appeared 
before his time, without seeing what a step 
in advance was then made; and we must re- 
member that he could not then find artists 
to draw and engrave with facility and precision, 
as it is easy to do now, but was compelled 
to lead them up to it, and may be said to have 
promnont a school. We sincerely hope, and 
ave ho reason to doubt, that the sobscription 
will be very large, and the result a crown- 
ing gratification to Mr. Britton. We will 
gladly transmit to the committee any subscrip- 
tions which may be forwarded to our office. 








MOVEMENT IN SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES. 


Our readers will remember that a series of 
suggestions were referred by the members in 
March last to the council for their considera- 
tion, with a request that they should report on 
them at the anniversary. (See p. 139 anée). 
The arniversary passed by, and no reference 
was made by the council to the matters sub- 
mitted to them; much discontent was exhi- 
bited, and many of the members have been 
led to fear that the governing body would draw 
upon themselves some eweeping interference 
from without, which might bave been alto- 
gether avoided by a timely concurrence with 
the generally expressed opinions of the mem- 

rr. 

Weare glad to be the first to announce that 
the council have Jegun to act on the sugges- 
tions then made. The payment of 2s, 6d. to 
the librarian by each member on reeeipt of his 
half-yearly “ part” of the transactions is abo- 
lished: the price of former publications of 
the society is reduced to members very con- 
siderably; and other alterations are contem- 
plated, and it is tobe hoped will be made, so 
that confidence may be restored and dissension 
avoided. A young and zeslous man should 
be appointed to assist Mr, Carlisle in his 
duties as secretary; the counsel should meet a 
little oftener; and no gentleman should be 
elected president or vice-president who is not 
sufficiently interested, and sufficiently at liberty, 
to enter into the affairs of the society. Tot 
council we say, seriously, continue to shew a 
desire to meet the wishes of the members, end 
on all aecounts preserve pe 

It is singular, as well as unfortunate, that 
dissensions should exist at the same moment in 
three i t societies. At the Antiquaries 


it will be entirely the fault of the council if ; 


unanimity is pot restored . 
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Sin,—As my name has been mentioned in 
connection with Terra Cotta in your numbers 
of the 26th April and 5th May, and as state- 
ments were on both occasions made in re- 
ference to me without my knowledge or au- 
thority, you will, perhaps, admit a few words 
from me in explanation, 

Your first inquires where 
Terra Cotta is to be obtained, and whether a 
church has not been built of that material near 
Bolton-le-moors. A note from yourself, at the 
foot, explains that the church at Lever Bridge 
was constructed from this material, and that 
the moulds were made under my superintend- 


ence. You also explained that the material 
was ti red by Mr. Fletcher of Vale Bank, 
who had established works at Ladyshore for 


the manufacture of the material, and that Mr. 
Sharpe would probably afford any further in- 
formation that might be required. In all these 
statements you were quite correct, and I did 
not therefore, think it necessary to answer your 
correspondent. 

Mr. Fletcher interposes, however, in your 
number of the 5th May, to save me all further 
trouble in this respect, and gives what may be 
looked upon as sufficiently good reasons; 
namely,—first, that I have no connection with 
his works; and secondly, that he can best 
answer such questions. 

Now, in stating that I have no present con- 
nection with his works, Mr. Fletcher ought, 
in justice, to have added, that they owe their 
existence to me; that the application of fire- 
clay to architectural purposes, on a large scale, 
and in a highly ornamental form is, as I 
believe it to be, and certainly so far as he is 
concerned, due to me. 

The chureh at Lever Bridge is, so far as I 
know, the first building constructed entirely 
within and without of Terra Cotta, in the rich 
style of the fourteenth century, in this country. 
The experiments which determined the com- 
mittee to adopt this material were made under 
my superintendence, and by one of my work- 
men. And the design of the construction, so 
essentially different from that of an ordinary 
stone or brick building, as well as of all the 
ornamental details, was made by me. 

And now, having claimed this much on my 
own account, [ must at once explain, that in 
regard to the preparation of the material—the 
mixing, grinding, tempering, squeezing, dry- 
ing, and burning of the clay, in fact, the whole 
of the potters’ work—TI desire to take no credit. 
Whatever merit the works at Ladyshore pos- 
sess on account of the quality, colour, bard- 
ness, and durability of the material, belongs to 
Mr. Fletcher. Neither, on the other hand, do 
I desire to assume the responsibility which at- 
taches to the proper execution of this depart- 
ment of the works in order to secure these es- 
sentials. I have satisfied myself of the ex- 
cellence and durability of the material if pro- 
perly treated: it rests with the manufacturer to 
maintain its character in these respects. 

Having made this explanation, I will not 
trespass on your space further than to state, 
that I cannot subscribe to Mr. Fletcher's asser- 
tion, that works in Terra Cotta can be con- 
structed from “ Plans prepared in the ordinary 
manner,” if by that he means it to be inferred, 
that a design for a stone or brick building is 
equally applicable to fire-clay, 

Tt is clear, that a knowledge of the power of 
resistance, tenacity, porosity, and specific 
gravity of the material is as essential to the 
safe construction of buildings erected from it 
as a knowledge of the limits, in regard to size 
and form, which admit of the material being 
thoroughly and completely burned. It is upon 
these points, therefore, in designing the con- 
struction of such a building, that the skill and 
eare of the architect, as distinguished from that 
of the manufacturer, has to be exercised, and 
upon which the safety and integrity of any 
such structure will depend. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
Epomunp Suarrt. 

Lancaster, May 14. 








Hacrwey New Cuavacn. — The founda- 
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THE BUILDER. 


has been already characterized in TueBuitner | 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. | 


| exhibition of works of fine art | 
ae eee ee tenhide tata ecco | vem lakaankaienst aaaanen nae 


as very satifactory, though deficient in works | 


of the first class. 


It is satisfactory, as exhibit- | 


ing considerable progress on the part of the | 
younger artists. Mach has been said against | 


the number of portraits it contains, 


and most beautiful productions bequeathed us, 
the portraits of Vandyck, Holbein, Kneller, 


but it | 
should be remembered that, amongst the finest | 


Sir Joshua, and others, hold a high station in | 


the estimation of those who are able to appre- | 
ciate such works. Pickersgill, Shee, Knight, 


Gordon, Herbert, and Grant have forcibly | 


roved, in the present collection, the excel- 


ence of this branch of art. Maclise and other | 


artists, whose works are missed in the present 


ing Government competition. 


“ Aurora and Zephyr” (12), W. Etty, R.A. | 
A copy of Titian’s Venus in the front figure is | 


very palpable ; the picture itself is wonderfully N 


brifliant in colour, His picture of “ Cupid 
interceding with Venus for Psyche” is even 
more excellent. No. 185,‘ A Flower Girl ;” 
186, “ A Votive Offering ;” and No. 259, are 
all beautiful specimens. 

No. 13, “Amoret, Hmylia, and Prince 
Arthur im the Cottage of Sclaonder,” from the 
“ Faerie Queene,” by F. R. Pickersgill ; a good 





picture, broad and well drawn ; but “ The Four | 


Ages” (362), by the same artist, is better. 

Of Mr. Roberts’s pictures “ Jerusalem” is 
preferable : they are both in his best style. 

“The Mole, at Ancona,” with “ Trajan’s 
Arch,” by Stanfield, is a very beautiful compo- 
sition, true in colour, and natural in effect. 
There is a certain lucidity in all this artist’s 
pictures peculiarly refreshing. 

“ Peasants bringing fruit into Naples” (92), 
by J. Uwins. This is a favourite subject of 
the artist, treated with his usual skill. Mr. 
Uwin excels in portraying Italian life. 

Mr. E. Residhoer’s picture (H41), without 
a name, is a beautiful work. The painting of 





the sheep’s wool is miraculous ; it seems distur- | 


bable by a breath. A solemnity, truly asto- 


nishing, pervades the picture; the very animals | 


are engaged in prayer. 

“ Dressing the Bride” (127), by T. Clater. 
A very nice work, painted with truth; the still 
life is exceedingly well put in. Immediately 
under this is “ The Favour,” by J. W. Wright, 
another very pretty little picture, somewhat 
marred by the ill drawing of the arm. 

144. “A Sketch,” by W. Mulready, R.A, 
A wonderful bit of finish and colour. There 
is a lovely little sketch in chalk by this artist 
in the miniature room. 

149. “ Scene from Moliére,” by C. R. 
Leslie, R.A. This work has a peculiar ap- 
pearance of blotchiness, but is of good concep- 
tion and clever composition. A very beautiful 
landscape is that by W. D. Kennedy (148), 
nicely toned and composed. 

Turner, R.A., though extravagant and ob- 
scure, stands alone in his power, and is above 
either praise or censure. 

200. “Fetching the Doctor.” W. Collins, 
R.A. A humourous production ; the pony is 
capital, the light well i 

A nice piece of colour is No. 203, by Miller, 
entitled “ Head of a Cingari, Xanthus.” 

“ Dutch Boats running into Suardam, Am- 
sterdam in the distance,” by C. Stanfield, R.A. 
The water of this is a perfect master-piece, 
transparent, clear, and effective; this picture 
must be welcome to all whe have any idea of 
the beautiful, 

222. From “ Milton’s Comus,” by C. L. 
Eastluke, R.A. A very fine production in the 
highest walk ofart. It is to be regretted that 
one head has been made to serve for the whole 
of the Cherubim.” 

The landscapes of F. R. Lee, R.A., are of 
great beauty. Among the best are “ The 
Vater Cart” (233), “ The Market Cart” (24), 
and No, 43, * Fhe Mill Ford, Devonshire.” 

Creswick’s “Spot to be Remembered” is a 
perfect triumph. Others of his are very 
beautiful, such as “ Rain on the Hills.” 

“ The White Cockade” (244), by Farmer, 
is a nice picture, with his usual little fat red- 


tion-stone of a new church for the extensive | cheeked boy. 


district of South Hackney was laid last week, 
in the 


258. “Miranda,” by R. Redgrave. A 


ce of a numerous assembly of the | clever picture, the head remarkably beaatiful : 


residents of the district. The church is to be | still we cannot imagine this the artless creature 


built by voluntary contributions, at a cost of 
upwards of 10,0008 


depicted by Shakespeare, but rather an actress | 
playing the part, 


A most beautiful landscape is that of 
Danby (272), unequalled for its’ intensity of 





sun behind the trees is perfectly marvellous. 

The third picture from this is C. Land- 
seer’s “ Eve of the Battle of Edgehill.” An 
improvement on last year; but a monotony 
pervades the pieture which is disagreeable. 

E. M. Ward’s (292) “Scene in Lord Ches- 
terfield’s Ante-room.” This work, evidently 
of much research, full of Hogarthian feeling 
and humour, is an exeellent picture, deservin: 
high commendation. The beads, well studie 
are characteristic of their several professions; 
and the whole is carried out with core and 
skill. Weunderstand Mr. Vernon has bought 
this picture, 


“ Ariel,” by J. Townsend. A fanciful idea, 


exhibition, are probably at work for the ensu- | in the style of German illumination ; but with 


| too much of the manner of Maclise. 


E. Frost has a fine composition, Jlustrative 

of * Sabrina borne by Water Nymphs tolaged 
ereus’ Hall,” from Comus. 
327. “ Burial Ground, Smyrna.” W. Miller. 
This seems an excellent picture, but is placed 
so high as to defy examination, even at the 
risk of a broken neck. 

A very good specimen of Herbert’s peculiar 
style is “St. Gregory” (333). The monks’ 
heads are very clever, as are some of the boys’. 

Mr. Kennedy’s picture of “The Two 
Nymphs” (347), for eolour, style, and per- 
fect keeping, cannot be too highly praised. 

“ Repose” (357), by A. D. Cooper, is a 
beautiful bit of colour, but is too close an 
imitation of Sir Joshua, 

Mr. Webster’s “ Dame's School” (360), 
and Goodall’s “ Le Bon Curé ” (361), are fine 
specimens of finish and refinement. 

Mr. Marshall Claxton’s pictare, “Jews la- 
menting over Jerusalem,” can boast of much 


| that is clever, but has a chaotic effeet. 


Mr. Haydon has produced a fine study of a 
head in 304, 

“Gregory passing through the Slave 
Market,” by J. Sant, is clever, bat » eak. 

459. “The Bandit Mother,” by W. D. 
Kennedy, a good picture in an excellent style. 

A miracle in point of finish and study is 
No. 471, by Mr. Lance, though the general 
effect.is not pleasing. 

Robinson Crusoe has made his re-appear- 
ance in a picture of Mr. Fraser, whereof the 
tone is excellent. 

Mr. Middleton's “Jeanie Deans” appears 
deserving of better treatment than it has re- 
ceived. 

Mr. Miller’s beautiful painting, immediately 
under this, is remarkable for depth and 
solemnity of tone. We prefer it to those by 
the same artist already mentioned. 

“The Young Squire’s Wedding,” by T. F. 
Marshall. A very nice picture, full of truth, 
and displaying a visible improvement on the 
part of this artist. 

Frith’s “ Village Pastor” (498) is a perfect 
piece of truth, genuine feeling, and good draw- 
mg; it awakens sympathy and touches the 
heart. 

A picture near it, by A. Solomon (502), has 
much that is good im it, but the faces are 
decided! ang 

Mr, M‘Jans? (514) is an interesting picture. 

“Going to Pasture,” by J. 5. per, can 
boast of its nicely painted cattle, but wants his 
accustomed warmth. 

Mr. Johnson's fine work (546) will be ap- 
preciated by all; the style is broad, clean, and 
effeetive. The head of Lady Russell is not 
sufficiently characteristic: still this picture is 
one of the best in the collection. 

“ Connawara Girls bathing their Feet,’’ by 
F. Goodal, is nicely coloared, but in parts has 
the fault of being horny. 

Mr. Bell has succeeded in his water nymphs 
(552), but the figure of Hylas is awkwardly 
placed. ‘“Autolycus,” from the “ Winter’s 
Tale,” by Egg, is exquisitely painted and 
drawn, tells its own tale, but is rather hard. 

The hackneyed subject of “Boaz and 
Ruth” is again presented to us by Mr. Le 
Jeune, who makes a pretty picture of it in 
spite of its want of originality. 

A fine picture of Mr. Eddis, under the title 
of “ Jochebed,” hold a prominent situation in 
the exhibition. 

“The origin of the Guelph and Ghibeline 





Quarrel,” by A. Elmore, is an ambitious and 
clever picture, with mach in it to be admired 
and praised, though not without faults, 
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“ Uriel and Satan” displays Mr. Haydon’s 
knowledge and his love of grandeur. 

Mr. Harding, the water-eolour artist, has 
contributed the “Mountain Pass,” deserving 
of the highest praise, 

Among the pictures in the black hole (octa- 
gon room) are some good works; the best, 
by Mr. Philip,“ An Illicit Still,” is rather 
too melo-dramatie; the rolling of the wo- 
man’s eyes, as if to court the plaudits of an 
audience, might be dispensed with; but the light 
in this painting is skilfully managed. 

Among the miniature painters, Thorburn, 
Rosas, Carrick, Newton, and Cruikshank dis- 
play the finest works. Some by Thorburn are 
pictures, 

A miniature, by Hiedmanns (761), is well 
vane of notice for its beautiful finish. 

‘here are some good imens of sculpture, 
by Bell, Marshall, Weekes, and others. Ne 
thing can be more beautiful or simple than 
Mr. Marshall's “ First Whisper of Love,” or 
Mr, I. Bell’s “ Child’s Attitude.’ J. A. 8. 








PROVINCIAL WATER WORKS. 


Tue health of towns so much depends upon 
a plentiful and cheap supply of pure water, 
and the public at large are now so thoroughly 
convinced of its importance, that a company 
has been formed for the purpose of affording 
to provincial cities and towns this necessary of 
life. In almost all localities there exist ample 
sources, which require only skill and capital 
to make them alike valuable to the inhabitants, 
and profitable to those who shall render them 
available. In our last number we stated that 
a private company was being formed to esta- 
blish water-works on an extensive scale at 
Bristol. Since then a meeting of the town- 
council has been held, and the propriety of the 
city being supplied by the corporation, instead 
of by a private body, was discussed. 

Mr. Thomas impressed upon the council the 
importance of taking the subject in hand 
before it was too late. The docks had fallen 
into private hands, and now the step was 
lamented; they ought certainly to be the pro- 
perty of the city. At Manchester the people 
were supplied with gas by the authorities, and 
from the profits made by it great improve- 
ments had been effected and were still going 
on inthe town, He contended that Bristo 
might be not only well supplied with water by 
the council, but that a profit would accrue, 
which could be expended in improvements. 

Dr. Green thought there could be hardly a 
doubt that a measure would be introduced into 
Parliament empowering or compelling local 
bodies to form water works. He trusted that 
the council woul.’ take the subject in hand, for 
there was no doubt that such a work would not 
only be remunerative for the outlay of capital, 
but also that a large sum would be derived 
from it, to be expended in public improve- 
ments. Asupply of water ought to be secured, 
not only for private ial 8, but for the esta- 
blishment of public baths, and a ready supply 
to be used for the extinguishing of fires. Had 
the gas-works been in the hands of the council 
a large profit would have been secured. 

The Edinburgh Water Company, which is, 
we believe, a private body, charge only fowr, 
and, in some instances, only three shillings per 
annum for water supplied to cottages let for 
less than 5/, per annum, 





Merrorosiran Rattways.—The project 
of a metropolitan railway tunnel is said to be 
seriously entertained, and a prospectus has 
been issued, pointing out its practicability. It 
is proposed that this subterranean railway 
should commence at Hyde-Park corner, and 
have intermediate stations at each chief 
thoronghfare with a street frontage. A 
prospectus has been issued for the forma 
tion of a London Central Railway Terminus 
in the vicinity of Charing Cross, and the 
connection of various lines, by means of a 
double line of rails, adjoining the Hungerford 
Suspension Bridge. A South-London Sub- 
urban Railway, on the atmospheric principle, 
is also proposed, for the accommodation of 
Kennington, Stockwell, Clapham, Balham 
Hit, Tulse Hill, Brixton, and other rural 
retreats, The rage for speculatiog in shares 
is now so great, that if a raiiway from Hyde- 
Park corner to the middle of August were 
advertised, all the shares would be subscribed 
for in twenty-four hours, 


















THE IMPROVEMENT OF WESTMINSTER. 
As some of our readers have expressed a 
desire to know my what the committee 
appointed February 7th stated to the pablie 
meeting on the 10th inst., alluded to in our last 
number, we are induced to print their report 
entire ;— 
_“ The committee were appointed te con- 
sider the various lines of improvement pro- 
posed to be made by new or enlarged streets in 
the vicinity of the Houses of Parliament, and 
to report to a future general meeting, and 
were directed by the meeting to impress on 
the government and the legislature the pro- 
priety of withholding their sanction from any 
plan for improvement which may not be ap- 
proved of by the inhabitants. 

The committee having by public advertise- 
ment invited communications relative to the 
best measyres for carrying out the improve- 
ment of the neighbourhood, received several 
plans to promote this object. 

Mr. Wason attended the committee and 
stated, that he would not take any step in par- 
liament for one month, In consequence 
further advertisements by the committee for 
plans accompanied by written statements, 
shewing their practicability, they were favoured 
with several plans, accompanied by explana- 
tions and estimates, relative to pr | lines 
of improvement. 

The committee having solicited an inter- 
view with Sir Robert Peel upon the subject, 
explained to him the objects for which they 
were appointed, and his attention was drawn 


to the several plans which had been sub- | 


mitted, and which the committee were as- 
sured were practicable. Sir Robert stated 
that he would speak to Lord Lincoln upon the 
subject, and recommended the committee to 
pot themselves in communication with his 
ordship. In conformity with this recommen- 
dation, the committee addressed a letter to 
Lord Lineola, and the following correspond- 


ence ensued :— 
Literary and Scientific Institution, Great Smith- 
street, Westminster, 18th March, 1845. 
My Lord,—The Committee for the West- 


minster Improvements having been honoured 


with an interview with the Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, and authorized to enter into com- 
munication with Her Majesty’s Office of 
Woods and Forests on the subject of the pro- 

sed improvements, request to be permitted 
before they solicit an interview with your 
lordship) to submit the various plans and 
calculations on which they have been induced 
to conclude, that no plan should be finally 
adopted without full consideration of all the 
peculiar circumstances of the improvement, 
and the various suggestions made by ex- 
perienced architects and surveyors. —I have 
the honour to be, My Lord, your lordship’s 
most obedient servant, 

W.H.J. Trae, 
Secretary to the Westminster Imp 
ments Committee. 


To the Right Hon. the Earl of Lincoln. 


Office of Woods, &c., 19th March, 1845. 
Sin,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of yesterday's date, and that 
you will inform the Committee for the West- 
minster Improvements that I shall be happy 
to receive the plans and calculations, and will 
not fail to give my best attention to their 
details whenever the committee may favour me 

by sending them for my inspection. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Linxcoun. 


W.H. J. Traice, Esq., Secretary, &e. 
March 22, 1845. 


My Lord,—The Committee for the West- 
minster Improvements desire me to convey 
their sincere thanks for your lordship’s early 
reply to their communication requesting per- 
mission to submit certain plans and state- 
ments, furnished to the committee for your 
lordship’s examination. 

In conformity to your lordship’s kind assent 
to the committee's request, | am, therefore, 
directed to forward several plans and. state- 
ments of the estimates on which such plans 
have been prepared, of the following archi- 
tects, viz., Mr. Sidney Smirke, Messrs. Scott 
and Moffatt, Mr. Bardwell, Mr. ‘Larring, Mr, 
Lapidge, and Mr. Doathorn, 

committee also beg to solicit the honour 
of an interview with your lordship as early 











































































































your lordship’s examination of the plans 
estimates as may be convenient to your. 
lordship. 
I have the honeer to be, &c., 

W. H. J. Praren. 


Whitehalt-place, 29th Mareh, 1845. 
Sin,—I have looked over the various plans 
for the improvement of Westminster whieh 
you bave been to send me, and 
with one at least of which I have been much 
eased. The Commission for Metropolis 
imgronaonys er pe bpp ure the 9th 
» and it then be m to 
to Fe pie pete ydbacbe sr Bheloe 


I have received from and the fact of 

several new having been proposed since 

the re in favour of Mr. Wason’s line waa 
to. 


It ma be the wish of the commis- 
douse Wee Us nen the 


Committee for Westminster I vemeats, 
and | would therefore “yt 
further communieation upon the subject up 


after the meeting on the 9th of April, which I 

hope will not occasion any inconvenience to 

the Committee, I am, Sir, &e. 
Lincenx, 


To this the secretary replied, that im the 
event of an interview being desired a deputa- 
tion would be prepared to attend the commis- 
sioners ; and represented that the committee 
assumed that the bill before parliament would 
not be allowed to pass to a second reading 
till the further decision of the commissioners 
should be made. 

The concluding letter was as follows :— 


10th April, 1845. 
‘ Sir, — The Commissioners fae Metropolis 
mprovements met yesterday, to 
the peaal to her Maj in » Bases of the new 
line of street through Westminster pr 
by Mr. Rigby Wason, the substance of that 
report having been decided upon at the last 
previous meeting. 

I laid before the commissioners your letter, 
and informed them that you had sent me seve- 
ral plans, as substitutes for that which they bad 
sanctioned. 

The commissioners felt that they were com- 
mitted to Mr. Wasen’s and could not ia 
fairness adopt any course which should preju- 
dice the bill now before parliament. They 
therefore concluded the report with the follow- 
ing words :— 

“ Your Majesty's Commissioners, since 
their engagement to recommend the plen 
already noticed, have very recently received 
intimation of the existence of other plans for 
the improvement of the same district, which, 
however, by the fact of such engagement, they 
do not feel themselves at liberty to call for 
with a view to their investigation.” 

Under these circumstances, I shall be gled 
to learn from you whether it is the desire of 
the “Committee for Westminster Improve- 
mests” that I should retura the plans to you, 
or that I should retain them for the present, in 
the event of the Commissioners being willing 
to examine them at some future time when 
Parliament shall have decided upon the bill 
now before it. 1 am, Sir, &e., 

Lixcouy. 


The committee have since had several com- 
munications with the promoters of Mr. Rigby 
Wason’s plan, who express a disposition to 
extend their lines of improvement as much as 
possible upon certain conditions, yt | have 
not been attended with any definite res 

(Signed) W. Freenan, Chairman. 


10th May, 1845. 
With the proceedings of the Metropolis 


Improvement Commission, in this matter, we 
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250° 
HAND-BOOK FOR LONDON. 


Ma. Museay's hend-boaks for travellers 
are known over Europe. Wherever you meet 





English tourists—and where can you go with- | 


out meeting them ?—you may be certain of see- 
ing the red-covered guide book. Uniform 


with these be has just announced a hand-book | 


for London, past and present, wherein it is 


proposed among much new matter, to give the | 


origin of the pames of places, and to distin- 
guish, as far as possible, the residences of re- 
markable men. The author of the book is 
Mr. Peter Cunningham, and we anticipate, 


from his zeal and ability, a peculiarly interest- | 
ing volume. In a morning’s walk we pass | 
many houses without emotion which, if we but | 


knew the names of former occupants, would 


afford matter for much pleasant thought. | 


Look at one paragraph, for proof, in Mr. Can- 
ningham’s prospectus :— : 

“ Particular residences of remarkable men, 
or streets connected with their namcs: Chau- 
cer, and his account of what he observed in 
Friday-street; the house in Aldersgate-street 


in which the first Lord Shaftesbury lived, in | 


the time of Charles I1.; Milton’s house in 
Petty France, Westminster; Andrew Mar- 
vell’s rooms in Maiden-lane, Covent-garden ; 
and Voltaire’s London lodging at the Blue 
Periwig, in the same lane; Dryden's house in 
Gerard-street ; Southerne’s house in Tothill- 
street; Sir Isaac Newton’s house and Obser- 
vatory in St. Martin’s-street ; Hlogarth’s house 
on the east side, and Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
house on the west side of Leicester-square ; 
Dr. Johnson's house in Gough-square, aud the 
site of his house in Bolt-court, Fleet-street ; 
Lord Byron's residence in Piccadilly; the 
house in which Gibbon wrote his defence of 
his ‘ Decline and Fall;’ the house in which 
Boswell, the biographer of Johnson died; the 
house in which Horace Walpole died; the 
house in which Thomas Gainsborough lived ; 
the house in which Wilkie painted his ‘ Blind 
Fiddler ;’ the studios of Fiaxman and Chantrey, 
and the residence of Sir Thomas Lawrence.” 














WIRE ROPES. 


Mr. Canrmarern read a paper at the Royal 
Institution on the 9th inst., on the manu- 
facture of wire-ropes. He stated, that the 
process had grown up within the last four or 
five years, Till the year 1839-40 there were 
no real wire-ropes in this country, te. no 
manipulation of wire, first producing strands, 
and then combining these strands into a single 
rope. 

He briefly noticed the improvements which 
had been made in the manufacture of hempen 
cordage during the last fifty years, and laid 
great stress on Captain Huddart’s contrivance 
for varying the length of the yarns, according 
to their distance from the centre of the rope, 
so that each, throughout its course, being 
kept at the same distance from the central 
strand, was subjected more nearly to the same 
amount of tension. The characteristic dif- 
ference between the mechanical principles of 
the manufacture of the hempen and the wire- 
rope was then inculcated. Twisting is essential 
to the structure of the former, but would be des- 
tructive of the latter fabric. This principle, 
long overlooked, was discovered by Mr. Ne- 
wall, the patentee of the improved wire-rope, 
and the object of his machinery is to carry 
that principle into effect. The wire-rope con- 
sists of a hempen core, the horizontal section 
of which.exhibits seven equal ¢ircles,—six 
round a central one; these, according to a 
known geometrical iaw, touch the central 
circle, and also each other. Round this cen. 
tral core are six strands, formed exactly in the 
same way, except that while the central core 
is of hemp (as is the core of the rope), it is sur- 
rounded by six wires,—the diameters of these 
wires being equal to those of the yarns of the 
core; so that a section of the rope exhibits 
forty-nine equal circles (thirty-six wire and 
thirteen hemp), arranged in a sort of hexagonal 
form, the lines joining the centres of the 
hem cores of each strand producing a 

ar hexagon. Having exhibited the ma- 
ehines by which Mr. Newall days the wires in 
the strands, avoiding al! terist, Mr. Carpmael 
stated some of the to which this 
manufacture had been applied. He premised, 
that the greatest strength is obtained when 


wire made of Aard iron is used. Ropes thas 

manufactured arestronger, lighter, and cheaper 

than hempen cordage bearing equal weights ; 
| consequently, when materials are raised from 
a depth in mines, a heavier load may be lifted 
| with equal power whenever the wire-rope is 
| used. For the same reason, this fabric is pre- 
| ferable in the fixed rigging of ships ; and its 
| value for railway purposes has been proved by 
| decisive tests. As long as hempen ropes were 
|; used on the Blackwall Railway, there were 
| often two or three breakages a-day. Since 
| these have been superseded by the iron-wire, 
| there have not occurred more than twelve 
| fractures in twelve months, and during six 
| thousand journeys. 





Correspondence, 
CRURCHES AND CHURCRYARDS, 

Sin,—In your account of Norfolk churches 
no minute is given of —1, Length ; 2, Breadth ; 
3, Height to roof-ridge; 4, Ditto of tower; 
| 5, Materials with which fabric is bailt; 
6, Churchyard, as to size, trees, keeping. 

In foreign churches we often find the 
height from the floor to the roof-ridge 60 feet 
to 100 feet,—in England seldom or never so 
much. Our modern churches are most of 
them “ playthings” in comparison with those 
of our forefathers. 

As to materials, we should find, I think, that 
they were chiefly taken, very wisely, from such 
matter as was found in the locality. 

As to churchyards, a report would shew, I 
fear, that our English cemeteries are a dis- 
grace tous. Horses, sheep, geese, footpaths, 
weeds, and filth are the usual features of an 
English churchyard. 

Our clergy would readily, as a body, resign 
the right of making a churchyard a piece of 
grazing ground, wherein the kicks and knocks 
of animals deface or break to pieces tomb- 
stones, and others violate the sot of the poor 
man’s last tenement. 

Whilst trees add much to the beauty of a 
churchyard, an avenue of limes, kept clear of 
boughs inside, forms a fine arcade to the west 
door of a religious building. Besides, if a 
parish was once invited by its pastor to make 
the graveyard an object of attention, there is 
no doubt but a wilderness would soon be 
turned into a garden; and then, by arraying 
sepulture symmetrically, the spot would become 
an ornament, instead of eyesore, to every 
village in the kingdom. 

1 am, Sir, &c., 
W. Mason. 

Swaffham, Norfolk, May, 1845. 
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MODERN BRICKLAYING. 

Sir,—As you invite remarks on the subject 
of bricklaying, I consider it my duty, being a 
journeyman bricklayer, and having the welfare 
of my trade at heart, to accept the offer, I 
wish to remind you that the generality of our 
modern builders know nothing of bricklaying, 
and care less; and I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the total disregard many surveyors pay 
to the art of brickwork, who consider that to 
make a drawing that looks pretty to the eye 
and can be worked out in cement no better 
than mud (as “J. Phillips” justly observes) 
is all that ie required of them. The common 
system of builders is to let those have the work 
who undertake to do it for the lowest price, 
without any regard to quality; and I have 
worked on jobs of this kind where the bricks 
have been thrown in the wall quite dry without 
any mortar. If you wish it I can give you the 
name of the place and the parties also. My 
humble opinion is, that the art of brickwork 
has been Tediiaing since we have had so many 
Builders: men who care nothing and know 
nothing about trade, and whose only object is 
to realize all the profits they ean ; for I think 
we had better work done when we had master- 
bricklayers and master-carpenters, and each 
man kept to his own trade; I do not con- 
sider there is one bailder who knows the right 
bond of brickwork, if I except Mr. ——, and 
it was in bis employ that I saw so mach bad 
work done. I wish to point out to you the 
manner in which some surveyors int their 
clerk of the works, They most uy sing for 
some carpenter to superintend a building,—a 
man that don’t ener’ tinal bond from old 
English, and who never thinks of gauging 








four courses to 11} inches, he mostly gets three 
courses and a half to the foot; and here is the 
evil, for instead of having so much brick you 
have the quantity in mortar, and that not of 
the best sort. 

It is a great pity that surveyors do not ap- 
int a man that is competent to see to t 
Cristewnls and have it properly bonded to- 
gether and executed according to the specifi- 
cations, and not allow se much bad work to 
be done; I can mention a fir in London, 
who made an excavator foreman of their 
bricklayers, because he was a bully to the 
men, and harried them on. In the same firm 
that I am now speaking of, I have seen (and f 
have done it myselt) two 4-inches carried up 
for an 18-inch wall, and the inside 9-inches 
filled in with the clearing of the brick-field,and 
a course of headers run on the top: then it 
bas had grout covered over it, end fun down 
the sides of the wall, Yes, Mr. Editor, there 
is a firm in Londen, I ean mention, who 
employ the greatest bully they could find as 
their foreman of bricklayers; a fellow who 
could not obtain his living as a journeyman, 
and who takes the briekwork piece work. On 
Saturday night he is allowed to pay the men, 
ancwhat is the consequence? Why he employs 
one or two good tradesmen, and the remainder 
consists of any thing he can pick up that is 
cheap, he charging his employer 5s. per day 
for all his men, and paying the majority of 
them 3s. or 4s. per day, while he pockets the 
remainder. By this system of building a re- 
spectable workman has but a bare chance of 
getting employment, mach less of having the 

opportunity of exerting his skill. 
I am, Sir, &e., 
Henry Jounstone. 





ERRORS IN CATALOGUE OF EXHIBITION AT 
THE ACADEMY. 


Mr. Leeds presents his compliments to the 
Editor of “hae Buitper, and begs to say, 
that among the strange mistakes in the cata- 
logue of the exhibition, No. 1205 has a wron 
title affixed to it. Instead of being call 
“ Street Architecture ; study for the fagade of a 
small palazzo,”—as which it must seem little 
less t absurdity,—it should bave been, “Ca- 
ricio: Architectural [nnovation;” it being 
ike No. 1204, not a design for any thing in 
particular, but merely intended to shew some 
novel ideas, fanciful or fantastical—certainly by 
no means orthodox ones,—and hints for com- 
position and detail. 


*.* Our correspondent is not the only exhi- 
bitor who has reason to complain of the care- 
lessness shewn in the catalogue. 


enema | 


BUILDERS’ ESTIMATES. 


Sir,—The following are the prices given in 
for a new parsonage and out-offices to be 
—— at Brocklesby, in the county of Lin- 
coln, 

Bricks, lime, and sand found by the pro- 
prietor; architect, Mr. 8. S, Teulon, of Loa- 
don. 

Morehead, Hull ........0.+.+. £2,640 
Fewster, Hull ..........cese00 2,486 
Forman and Frow, Hull........ 1,650 
SOU, TOs bs no vicinccs doos RA 
MMMTY oo ovcccncapeescvcness 540 


Lam, Sir, &c., 
Hull, May 20. A Svusscriper. 


*," We occasionally receive letters object- 
ing to the publication of builders’ tenders ; and 
indeed are not quite certain ourselves that any 
advantege results from the indiscriminate 
insertion of such. In a case like the 
above, however, where the difference is so 
frightful as to shew conclusively that some- 
thing must be wrong, we consider it our duty 
to | gee it to draw attention to the system, 
and induce greater care on the part of builders 
when estimating. 





~averememenen 








Decoration or Hovses or Partiamest. 
—Mr. Pugin, the architect, has had several 
artists employed in Lynn, making casts of dif- 
ferent parts of the architecture of St. Mar- 
garet’s church, and St. Nicholas’s chapel, as 
examples for the decorative parts of the New 
Houses of Parliament, the arrangement of 
which, it seems, has been intrested to him. | 
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Ancient Monuments. —The Morning | 
Chronicle, in a notice of the British Archeo- 
logical. Association, says—““ From ancient | 
monuments we derive more vivid impressions | 
of past ages than we can in almost any other | 
way. They are themselves portions of the | 
reality of those ages, and they give a won- | 
derful stimulus to our power of conceiving the 
life and manners with which they were origi- 
nally associated. On this account the 
minutest fragments of antiquity are worth pre- 
serving. Every ancient building, however 
mueh yed— every half-effaced inscription 
—every broken weapon or industrial tool, aids 
us in recreating the magnificent picture of a | 
by-gone age. The minute and painfal dili- | 
gence of the antiquary, therefore, which so | 
often provokes a smile, is as truly scientific, | 
and ultimately as productive of important re- | 
sults, as the close observations of the naturalist. | 
Sir Walter Scott, perhaps, is entitled to the | 
merit of making it widely felt, that the mis- 
cellaneous collections of the antiquary may 
suggest more valuable knowledge than the 
elaborate and classical narratives in which 
such things are neglected as unworthy of the | 
‘ dignity of history.” Weshall not know how | 
rich we are in the memorials of the past in | 
England until an interest in the subject has 
been created in every part of the country, and 
this interest we trust will be excited by the 
presen and publications of the Archzo- 
ogical Association. Wherever an ancient 
monument of any kind exists—whether church, 
or castle, or tombstone, or even the earth- 
works of an ancient encampment—the people 
of the neighbourhood ought to be inspired 
with a pride in it which would lead them to 
guard it from further injury. In many cases 
this feeling exists, and produces a disposition 
to restore ancient buildings as nearly as pos- 
sible to their original state. Whatever tends 
to strengthen this feeling contributes not a 
little to the education of the people. If there 
were no other reason than this, the Archexolo- 
gical Association is well deserving of public 
support.” 

Sream Boat Piers on tHe River.— 
Some time since, in consequence of an alleged 
right on the part of the authorities of the city 
of London to the soil and bank of the river, 
and under such right of way and soil to erect 
piers and other buildings thereon, some com- 
munications took place between the Lords 
Commissioners of the Woods and Forests, 
who claimed the right of way and soil of the 
river on behalf of the crown, and denied that 
any right to the bed and bank of the river 
existed in the Lord Mayor and Commonalty 
of the city of London. The authorities of the 
city, however, asserted their right, and an in- 
formation is now pending at the instance of the 
Woods and Forests, on behalf of the Crown, 
to test that right, and which is expected to 
come on for argument during the ensuing term 
before the Lord Chancellor. Notwithstanding 
these proceedings, the city authorities thought 
te to commence the erection of a steam- 

at pier at Blackfriars’- bridge, and a number 
of piles were driven into the bed of the river. 
Representations of these facts weremadeknown 
to the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
by whom a communication was forwarded to 
the Lord Mayor, requesting that all further 

ress in the erection of the pier should be 
suspended until the question of right, which 
has been at issue between the Crown and the 
city, and which of necessity involved the same 
question, shoald be disposed of. Since the 
receipt of this communication, the Navigation 
Committee have not met, and the works are 
suffered to proceed, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrance of the Woods and Forests on the 
part of the Crown. 

University Cor.tece Hosriran.— A 
public dinner in aid of the funds of this hos- 
pital will take place at the London Tavern on 
the 3rd proximo, Viscount Morpeth in the 
chair. The committee have issued an appeal 
to the public for funds to complete the build- 
ing. The site of the north wing is now un- 
occupied: such a wing, if completed, would 
allow of an increase of fifty in-patients, and 
would confer facilities much desired for the 
better classification of cases of disease, and for 
other improvements in the administration of 
relief, by affording accommodation for a larger 
number of resident officers, 








THE BUILDER. 





Socizty ov Arrs.— At a meeting held 
May 14, the secretary read a paper by Mr. 


| Napier on separating metals from their ores 


by means of electricity. After giving an 
account of the progress made in the applica- 
tion of electricity for the parpose of manufac- 
turing metals from their ores since the year 
1839, the paper described the author’s method 
of operating, for which purpose he uses a black- 
lead crucible, lined inside, within an inch or 
two of the bottom, with a coating of fire clay, 
which is allowed to dry, and a second and 
third coat superadded. The ore to be operated 
on (which if a sulphate should be previous! 

roasted) is pat into the crucible together wit 

a little lime or other flax for the purpose of 
giving it fluidity. The crucible with its con- 
tents is then placed in a common crucible 
furnace; a battery of zinc and copper is pre- 
pared with five pairs of plates excited by very 


dilute sulphuric acid. To the zine of this | 


battery is, attached an iron rod, the end of 


which is inserted in the furnace, and caused to | 
touch the outside of the crucible. Another rod, | 


either of iron or copper, is used, having at one 


| extremity a dise of iron, or coke, which is 
} made to rest on the surface of the fused mass 


in the crucible; thus the electricity passes 
down through the whole fluid mass in the 
erucible, and in the course of an hour the 
metal is separated from the ore, and deposited 
at the bottom of the crucible. The society's 
repository was lighted with two gas lights on 
Mr. D. Grant’s ventilating principle, the chief 
novelty of which consists in substituting 
earthen or glass ventilating tubes for those of 
metal, whereby less heat is given out and the 
unpleasant odour arising from heated brass or 
iron entirely obviated. 

Proposeo New Dock ix Jensey.— The 
Committee of Harbours met on the I 1th inst., 
and had a lengthened conference with Mr. 
Walker respecting the proposed new outer 
dock. Mr. Walker read the draft of a report 
embodying his views on the subject, and sub- 
mitted also to the committee four designs. 
He also gave an approximate estimate of the 
cost of each plan, as follows:—No. ], 200,000; 
No. 2, 210,0002.; No. 3, 240,000/.; No. 4, 
230,000/. In these sums are included 10,000/, 
for unavoidable expenses required for the-im- 
provement of the inner harbour in the event of 
its being left a dry harbour; and also 10,0007. 
for the filling up of sites for stores on each side 
of the dock. The cost of the inner dock had 
been estimated at 130,000. Mr. Waike1’s plan 
for certain improvements at Rozel Harbour, 
estimated at 2,000/, was approved of; and he 
was instructed to prepare a plan for Bouley 
Harbour. Mr. Nixon, Mr. Walker’s assis- 
tant, remains on the island to complete the 
plans and estimates. 

SupstTaNnTIAL NEW WaREHOUSES AT 
Hvuti.—The contracts for the Hull Dock 
Company’s new warebouse, at the south end 
of the Junction Dock, have been let during 
the past few days. The warehouse will be 
entirely fire-proof. The length will be 217 
feet, the breadth 60; and the height five or 
six stories; the cellars will be vaulted, the 
pillars and groining of the floors cast iron, and 
the floors themselves of brick, in arches; the 
thickness of the walls above the ground 3 feet 
2 inches, —— to 18 inches at the roof, 
which will be of iron. The warehouse will 
stand 40 feet from the edge of the dock, and 
equi-distant from the lock-pit. The com- 
pany are erecting another strong warehouse 


on the Old Dock-side, near Lowgate, for a | 
depdét, the wails of which, are to be three feet | 


thick. 
Lancaster ann Caruisie Ratway.— 
A few days since the foundation stone of the 
last under-bridge on the line in the neighbour- 
hood of Penrith, situate at a place called 
Thucka Beek, in Messrs. Harper and Booth’s 
contract, was laid, with the uswal ceremonies, 
by Mr. Virtae, Mr. Stephenson’s managing 
engineer. Under the south wall were depo- 
sited a number of rare and curious coins, 
namely—from George I. to Queen Victoria; 
a bronze coin of the reign of Augustus Domi- 
nitian, and several Roman, English, French, 
and Spanish coins ; they were forty in number. 
One of the coins or was | ,600 
old, which when re-discovered, if ever it may 
be, will no doubt give rise to much speculation 
to the antiquarian and the wise in centuries 
yet to come, and prove a rare and valuable relic 
of antiquity. 
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Baipce across rex Tween.—The | 
which it will be to erect over 
T weed, for the connection of the North British 
and the intended Neweastle and Berwick 
Railways, should the latter obtain the sanction 
of Parliament, will be 726 yards in leagth, and 
100 feet above high-water mark. It will con- 
sist of thirteen arches (the bridge has 
fifteen), each of 70 feet span, nine or ten abat- 
ments being in the river. The of this 
undertaking, inclusive of the viaduet which 
must be formed on the south of the bridge, 
will be 65,0002, while south, again, of the 
duct, it will be necessary te construct an em- 
bankment 56 feet high, and half a mile A 
the expense of which will amount to 30 
Yarsuocta Sespewston Barpor. — Mr. 
James Walker, the engineer, has surveyed the 
bridge, and is investigating the cause of the 
late accident by direction of the Home Office. 
Before the date of our publishing, Mr. Walker 
will probably have made some statement to 
the jury now sitting on the bodies of the 
sufferers. Mr. Corry, the owner of the bridge, 
bas met the inquiry most openly, and has pro- 
duced all the original drawings and specifi- 


| cations of the construction. 


Tae Rorunpa.—After undergoing various 
mutations, this building in the Blackfriars’- 
road, is about to be opened as a branch of the 


| Government School of Design at Somerset 


} 





House. Scarcely twenty years have elapsed 
since it was known as the Su Institution, 
at which Dr. Crotch and Mr. Goldsworthy 
Gurney were accustomed to deliver their at- 
tractive lectures on music and chemistry ; end 
the Rev. Thomas Hartwell Horne and Mr. 
Millard to officiate as librarians. 


ee 


Tue following Tenders have been received for 
erecting a Rectory in the of Flowton, near 
Ipswich.—J. M. Clark. Esq., architect, Ipswich. 

Ww. Pp. Ribbans ee eer ee ee eee £347 








Bennett and Whight........ 777 

S. Baldistom .............. 750 

Fred. Mason ......00+-+++0 698 
Mr. Mason's tender was accepted. 














NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 


however, they are entered in 2 book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of “ The Builder,’’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.} 


the site thereof, with airing yards and other re- 
quisites, 
For the erection of the Borough Gaol, Bir- 
mingham. 

For the erection of a Building in London for s 
highly-patronized purpose, at the estimated cost of 
about 30,000/. 


Kingston-upon- Hull. 
For a quantity of proof chain 2}, 1}, 1, 4, and 
} inch, wanted by the Universal Salvage Com- 


Pryor the ion of Ten houses in Hounsditch. 
The whole to be finished by the end of Augnst. — 

For Lighting the Public Lamps within the City 
of London with gas, for the term of one year, from 
Midsummer-day next. . 

For Building Sewers in the east"end of Tower- 
street, Harp-lane, and St. Mary Hill, and other 
places adjacent thereto, within the City of 

For Building the Carcasses of certain first-rate 
Houses, with Shop Fronts, in the new line. of 
Oxford-street, leading into Holborn. 

For the execution of certain Works to be done 


way Company. 
For the supply of British Iron, also Ironmongery 
and Screws to the East-India Company. 
























































COMPETITIONS. 


Plans, sections, and elevations for a Terminus, 
and other requisite accompanying offices, for the 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 


Barker.” 

At Wiston Woods, near Nayland, Essex: all 
the Timber, Timber-like Trees and Saplings (con- 
sisting of Oak, Ash, Eis, Ate, Beck, ond 
arising from the Wood of 13 Acres called “* Hills.’ 

At , near H , Eesex: 130 Capital 
Oak Timber Trees, 70 Oak Standels, and about 30 
Pollards, lying on “‘ The Ivy-tree Farm.” 

At the Three Swans Inn, Hungerford: 400 
valuable Oak Trees of first-rate quality, felled on 
the Chilton Lodge Estate. 

The Fourth Portion of the Materials of the Fleet 
Prison, comprising the entire South Wing of the 

incipal Building, and the Infirmary. 

At West Wickham: 31 Oak, Ash, and Elm 
Trees of good quality, and 60 sound Pollards. 

At Eversden Wood, Cambridge : 80 Oak Timber 
Trees, clean, sound, and of useful dimensions. 

At Bourn, Cambridge: a capital Fall of prime 
Oak Timber, comprising about 100 Trees of good 
dimensions. 

At Monk Sherborne Brick Kiln, Basingstoke, 
Hants: upwards of 200,000 new Building Bricks, 
40,000 Arch ditto, 25,000 Tiles, &c. 

At Little Bentley Hall, Essex : several Acres of 
Plantations, consisting of superior Firs, Larch, 
Sprace, &e., to be taken down by the Purchaser. 

At Brandon, near Coventry: several Thousand 
prime Oak Trees, and a quantity of Planks and 
Quarterings. 

BY TENDER. 

A Virgin Forest of Valuable Timber in Wala- 
chia. The principal part of the Trees is Oak. The 
said Forest may produce about 500,000 cubic feet 
of Timber. 

MEETNGS OF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 

During the ensuing week. 

Monpay, May 26.—Geographical, 3, Waterloo- 
place, 84 p.m. (anniversary); British Architects, 
16, Grosvenor-street, 8 p.m. ; Medical, Bolt-court, 
Fieet-street, 8 p.m. 

Tuxspay, 27.—Medical and Chirurgical, 53, 
Berners-street, 8) v.m.; Civil Engineers, 25, 
Great George-street, 8 p.m.; Zoological, Hanover- 
Square, 84 P.M. 

Weonesvay, 28.—Society of Aris, Adelphi, 
8 p.m.; Geological, Somerset-house, 8} P.M. } 
Pharmaceutical, 17, Bloomsbury-square, 9 P.M. 

Tavaspay, 29.— Royal, Somerset-house, 84 
P.M. ; Antiguaries, Somerset-house, 8 P.M. 

Fatpay, 30.— Royal Institution, Albemarie- 
street, 84 Pi... 

Sarvapay, 31. — Institute of the Fine Arts, 
(Society of Arts), Adelphi, 8 p.m. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“* Westminster Abbey.”’——“ A lover of Gothic" 
complains of the incivility of the vergers here, and 
of the haste with which, against hie will, he was 
hurried round the church and not allowed to 
pause, on the ground that “ if let alone he might 
do some injury.’’ Surely some arrangement could 
be made so as to allow visitors who wish to use their 
own eyes, and examine the wonders of this building 
Sor themecives, to take their own time in doing so ? 

** An Architect ’’ (Nottingham), “ Cam. Cam.,”’ 
“the Rev. J. 8.,"" will see that the subject of their 
letters has not escaped our aitention. 

“C. A. jun.”” ie thanked for his communication. 

* John Ledger." —We shall be glad to receive 
local papers containing notices of the proceedings 
at Lille. 

Sir Robert Peel’s Portrait Gallery.” — The 
number of Tan Burtper vol pee the engraving 
of the premier’s new portrait ery at Drayton 
Manor, iz still on sale at the Office in York-street. 

“W. L. Short.”"— The account forwarded is gene- 
rally known, and hardly requires to be reprinted. 








We are nevertheless obliged, and may make some 
ure of it. 
“Kk. Y. Z.” (Nottingham.)— We cannot cart a 


sine by implication on the parties employed. If 


our correspondent has any direct charge to make, 


and wil favour us with his name in confidence, it 
shail have all consideration. 

‘* A Constant Subscriber "’ (City), aske a very 
wide question. Mr. Manby, the secretary of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, could 
him the information he seeks. 

‘* G, Collier.’’—The weight of the tin box should 


@ given. 

‘* Plan for Ameliorating the Evils and Improving 
the Condition of the Working Classes,”’ is left at 
the publisher's for the writer, with thanks. 

**Tubes for Chimney-flues.”” — A subscriber 
wishes some information on this subject, and to 
know where they can be obtained. 

“C. T.”’ (Norwich.)— Two copies were sent to 
Reepham as directed, another shall be forwarded. 

** New Charches.””— A correspondent remarks, 
that in several of the new churches no “ closets” 
are provided for the use of the congregation, and 
wrges their necessity. 

“ Hotel, Whitehaven.”—Dessre. Burton, Al- 
deregate-street, request us to state that the letter 

i “* Semper Idem'’ did not emanate from them. 

P. T. (Neweastle)."’ — We cannot give any gen- 
eral reply to the inquiry. If submitted, we shail be 
happy to remunerate our correspondent for what- 
ever we may consider available. 

Received.—‘' Messrs. Rigby ’’—‘' Proceedings 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers." 
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HOLBORN AND FINSBURY SEWERS, MIDDLESEX. 
HE COMMISSIONERS of SEWERS 
for the LIMITS give NOTICE, that their Office, 
Hatton Garden, is open daily between the hours of Ten and 
Four, where information can be obtained (gratis) by 
about to Purchase or Rent Houses or Property, or Land 
for Building purposes, of the situation and level of the 
publie Sewers, capable of affording sufficient Drainage, and 
which they recommend all such Persons to apply for at the 


above Office. By the Court, 
STABLE and LUSH, Clerks. 


COURT OF SEWERS FOR WESTMINSTER, AND 
PART OF MIDDLESEX, No. 1, Greek-street, Socho- 


O BUILDERS and Others interested in 
buildings or in em for building upon, within the 
district under the jurisdiction of this Court, drained by water- 
courses falling into the river Thames, between the city of 
London and the parish of Falham. 

The Commissioners hereby give notice, that by an Act of 
the 47th Geo. [1]. (chap. 7, local) it is requ that, pre- 
viously to the making of any new sewer in any street, lane, 
or public way, or in any part intended to become a street, 
lane, or public way, or to carry off or drain off water from any 
house, building, yard, or ground, into any sewer ander their 
man t, or within their jurisdiction, a notice in writin 
shall given to them, or to their clerk at their office, a 
that such new sewer or sewers shal! be constructed and made 
in such manner and form as shall be directed by the said 
Commissioners, and not otherwise. 

And, in order to prevent the serious evils and inconveni- 
ences that must arise from ground proposed to be built upon 
being excavated st too great a depth, the Commissioners 
have directed that, upen ary licaticn being made at this office 
posctons to the excavation of such ground, information shall 

¢ given as to the lowest depth at which the same can be 
drained. 

And the Commissioners do also give notice that, when- 
ever the lower floors or pavements of buildings shall have 
been laid so low as not to admit of their being drained with 
& proper current, they will not allow any sewers, or drains 
into sewers, to be made for the service of such buildings. 

It is recommended to all persons about to purchase or take 
houses, or other premises, to ascertain whether such premises 
have separate and distinct drains into common sewers. 

All petitions must be delivered at this office at least three 
/ clear days before they are presented to the Commissioners ; and 
all such petitions be called on in the order of their i. 
cation, and the name of any party not present when called 
on to support the application will be struck out, and the pro- 
ceedings must in consequence be commenced de novo. 

Ail communications made with any sewer without leave of 
the Commissioners will be cut off, and the parties making 
the same will subject themselves to a fine. 

By order of the Court, 
LEWIS C. HERTSLET, Clerk. 
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A aaa CEMENT.—The public is 
that the price of this very ex- 





MARTIN'S PATENT CEMENT. 
TO ARCHITECTS, ae AND PAINTERS IN 
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that cement 
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166, DRURY-LANE, LONDON. 
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Agent for Liverpool and Manchester, Mr. R. Part, 11, 
Atherton’s-buildings, Dale-street, Liverpool. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE 

CEMENT.—The Patentees of this composition beg 
to refer to the British Museum, the Royal Exchange, the new 
works at Bethlem Hospital, Greenwich Hospital, and the Co- 
liseur met dag: wach wae bed mgr. nished or in pro- 
gress, in which Keene’s Cement has been used as an internal 
stucco, Its superiority to common plastering consists in its 
extreme hardness, and the rapidity with which it dries, which 
oes > Sere or other finishing sooner 





mouldings, in p s dry-rot, is impervious 
to vermin, prevents fire, and is more éco- 
nomical in its ication than the material for which it thus 
becomes the substitute. 

Confirmation of these statements is to be found in the 
almost universal adoption of Keene’s Cement for Skirting 
and Hall flooring in the new houses on the Hyde Park Estate, 
where its application is to be seen to the fullest advan- 


a Liverpool and Manchester, Keene's Cement has in 
several cases been used for the cov of the fire-proof 
warcthouse floors, where its lightness and hardness give it the 
preference over tiles and flagging, which are meen 9 heavier, 


and necessarily leave the floor int ted with nu 
joints, whilst Keene’s Cement is laid down in one unbroken 


The high polish and marble-like hardness of which this 
Cement is susceptible render it the most suitable material 
for the manufacture of Scagiiola. 
Patentees, J. B. WHITE & SONS, Millbank-street, 
— ter, Manufacturers eof Roman and Portland 
Sement. 
Dep& in Liverpool, 36, Seel-street ; James Woods, Agent. 


water Cement. 
When emplo: for on rave, and other 
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TO ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTORS, 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS, MER. 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC IN 
GENERAL. 

OHNS and CO."8 PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT.-—The following are the positive advantages 


possessed by this Invention over 
troduced :—It will effectually resist Damp. It wil never 
otherwise i 


i 
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